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ABSTRACT 
STRATEGIES FOR DEVELOPING A 
RECONCILIATION RE-ENTRY 


PROGRAM FOR INMATES 


by 


Emmanuel Samuthram 


United Theological Seminary, 2008 


Mentors 
Peggy Way, Ph.D. 
Emma Justes, Ph.D. 


This dissertation examines whether inmates attending religious services at Ross 
Correctional Institution, Chillicothe, willing to invest time and emotional effort in the 
process of reconciliation, can more easily assimilate back into society. The program 
develops strategies for a reconciliation re-entry program utilizing trained volunteers. The 
objective consisted in addressing reconciliation as a part of restorative justice and 
examines whether inmates recognized the importance of connecting with family, victim, 
community, church, self, and God. The researcher analyzed inmates’ surveys and 
interviews to ascertain whether inmates recognized the importance of reconciliation. The 
results of this project indicate inmates are responsive to reconciliation. 
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Vili 


INTRODUCTION 


AN OVERVIEW 


The purpose of this dissertation is to examine whether inmates attending religious 
services would be willing to invest their time and emotional effort for a re-entry program. 
Program participants will be inmate volunteers from the Ross Correctional Institution, 
which is located in Chillicothe, Ohio. The project will include the aspect of reconciliation 
as a part of restorative justice and will focus on finding clear evidence that inmates 
understand the importance of connecting family, victirn, community, church, self; and 
God with success on the street. The study will examine the biblical, historical, and 
theological aspects of reconciliation and restorative justice. The final evaluation of the 
study will be made from data collected voluntarily from inmate participants. Results from 
surveys and interviews taken both prior to the program and afterwards will be analyzed to 
determine whether the program was successful in preventing or reducing the prison return 
rates at the Ross Correctional Inseration: 

An estimated two million Americans are in prison. The United States has only 5 
percent of the world’s population but a fourth of the world’s inmates. According to 
Bureau of Justice statistics, the prison population has more than tripled in the last two 
decades. Criminal justice is the fastest-growing segment of government spending." If a 


solution is to be found, that solution must address the need to control the growing prison 


: Bridges to Life: Rehabilitation and Reconciliation-Faith Works, 
http://www. bridgestolife.org/media/articles/faithworks. htm (accessed May 2008). 


population and the surge in recidivism rates. It’s critical that the current paradigm of 


retributive justice change to restorative justice. 


The Paradigm Shift from Retributive Justice to Restorative Justice 


Retributive justice (the basis for the current system) views “crime” as an offense 
against the state and “justice” as the administration of proper punishment. Retributive 
justice asks: “What law was broken? Who broke it? How should they be punished?” 

By contrast, restorative justice views “crime” as an injury against people and the 
community and “justice” as the process of repairing those injuries. Restorative justice 
asks: “What harm was done? How can it be repaired? Who is responsible for repairing 


it?” 


Restorative Justice and Reconciliation 


Restorative justice and reconciliation address the damages done to a victim by an 
offender. In restorative justice the harm caused to a victim by an offender is assessed and 
measured in hope of understanding the victim’s needs. Once those needs are identified, 
offenders can begin to make restitution through reconciliation with the victim, family, 
church, community, self, and God; which will lead to restoration and healing. How is 
Successful Re-Entry Defined? 

When the inmate finds acceptance by the family, church, community, God, 


himself, and the victim, and participates in family, church, and community activities; he 


? Ibid. 


gains successful employment sufficient to support himself and has no further criminal 
activities. He contributes taxes in support of the well-being of the community. 

As a chaplain servicing a large prison population, I’ve had the unique opportunity 
to observe some of the barriers and indicators that may influence some inmates from 
either participating in a reconciliation program or not. Table I] and Table 2 outline some 


core observations. 


TABLE 1 


BARRIERS AND STUMBLING BLOCKS FOR RECONCILIATION: 
MARKS IN PRESENT SYSTEM 


Lack of self-confidence and low self-esteem. 


TABLE 2 
INDICATORS OF RECONCILIATION: VALUED MARKERS 


Family: Inmates can strengthen their family relationships through 
1. | correspondence and visits, as well as gain support either financially, 

emotionally, or spiritually through extended family and friends. 

Victim: The offender has to admit his offense and take responsibility and 
2. | seek forgiveness from God and himself. There is not much opportunity for 
the offender to initiate any meaningful dialogue with the victim due to many 
restrictions imposed by the state of Ohio. However the victim can initiate 
dialogue with the offender through the Office of Victim Services. Inmate 
participation in community service programs and victim awareness classes 
may also awaken an inmate’s inner consciousness of taking responsibility for 
his/her actions. 
3 Community. The community must be willing to accept the ex-offender 
'_| regardless of their crime by offering support in terms of job opportunities. 
Church: The church should be willing to accept the ex-offender as part of the 
church body as evidenced by church membership. 


Himself. The inmate must find a sense of acceptance and forgiveness for his 
past actions and takes responsibility. In addition, the inmate must recognize 
that manipulation is a hindrance towards reconciliation and restoration 
justice. 


Why Would Reconciliation be Beneficial to Successful Prisoner Re-Entry? 
Ideally, it would help break the cycle of inmate recidivism by showing an inmate that 
acceptance and support systems exist. This project addresses inmate reconciliation 


preparation through the use of trained volunteers and other avenues. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 
Who Were You? 
Childhood 


The researcher was born in October 12, 1958, in Bagan Datoh, Malaysia. He was 
a sick child during his childhood years. He was having asthma attacks and his parents 
used to take him to see the doctor in the nearby village hospital. According to his mother, 
he used to memorize bible texts and share them during church services. He made his 
parents proud, especially when his dad worked as a church pastor. Unfortunately, when 
he was 3 years and 8 months his father was killed in a motorbike accident. He was too 
young to comprehend the impact of the death. He only recalls when his father was buried, 
his aunt told him to throw some dirt on his father’s grave. This is the only lingering 
memory he has about his father. However, he positively felt the impact of his father’s 


death much later in life. 
God in Relation to the Chaplain’s Life 


The researcher sees God’s working in his life. The author’s earthly father died 
when the author was about four years old and God did not fail him or his family, His 
father’s work as a church pastor had an impact on him since his teen year. He always 


wanted to be a pastor and follow the footsteps of his dad. God answered his prayers, and 


the researcher felt the calling at a very young age. That passion grew when he fully 
committed to serve God after his high school years. He went to the seminary and finished 
his degree of Bachelor in Ministry. He pastored in Malaysia for seven years and then 
came to the United States and finished his Master’s in Divinity degree and entered into 
prison ministry. His passion in prison ministry started in the seminary while on a 
voluntary basis he was visiting and giving bible study to inmates in one of the Michigan 
jails. He was appointed last year as a pastor for the Indian Fellowship Group in 
Columbus, Ohio. As a state prison chaplain, he teaches, preaches and counsels inmates 


and organizes their activities at the Ross Correctional Institution in Chillicothe, Ohio. 


How Has it Affected You? 


“Positively!” The researcher father’s death impacted him in both positive and 
negative ways. As for the negative, his dad was not there for the family to provide 
guidance and directions, especially during childhood years. The positive aspect is that his 
dad is still an inspiration to him, especially in the area of ministry. The researcher had the 
desire in ministry but did not take it seriously until later in life. He associated with the 
wrong company, and one of them later betrayed him, bringing about a change in his life 
to seek God seriously. He wrestled with God for forgiveness and blessings. God 
answered his prayer almost instantly. This was the time he gave his life to the Lord and 
made a commitment to serve Him. He would spend many hours with God on a daily basis 
in prayer and studying the Word. It all started with a consistent relationship with the 
Lord, but later he faced challenges in his spiritual journey. He would spend time on 


secular things not related to spiritual things. At the age of eighteen years, he had an 


encounter with God. He believed that particular encounter with God changed his life 
forever. He struggled with God for blessings and guidance. God answered his prayers 
with a sense of purpose and direction in life. 

Most of his social life is confined in his work place. Even though the author’s job 
can be demanding, he takes time to get to know the people around the work place. He 
meets with the local pastors in Chillicothe as needed. The churches play an important role 
to assist the prison in the faith-based programs. Ross Corrections has about 100 religious 
volunteers that assist in programming. In his local church, the researcher teaches Sabbath 
school classes as needed. As an appointed Indian pastor by the Indian fellowship group, 
he gives bible studies to the Indian group in the Columbus area. The Indians also share 
our culture and food and encouraging one another in the Lord. The fellowship is bi- 
lingual (Indian and English) and provides a sense of community as Indians. The 
researcher sees himself as a private person at home but connects with the community 
when needed. When the Department of Corrections first offered the job as the chaplain, it 
did not take him too long to connect with the inmates and staff. However, he sees it as a 
big challenge in establishing any kind of trust-based relationship with inmates. 

The researcher frequently confronts inmate manipulations to gain favors and 
control from him. Although inmates are familiar with the boundaries, many like to push 
the limit. However, he expects them not to cross the line, especially when it comes to 
security matters. In assisting inmates there is always some amount of trust and risk that is 
involved. Many times inmates like to play the system and try to manipulate to get things 
done in their favor. Sometimes, inmates see the chaplain as the last resort to solve their 


problems, and they expect him to fix it. He tries hard to resolve the issues of the inmates. 


Inmates tend to share problems that they might have with officers or staff and expect the 
chaplain to resolve them. This can be challenging especially when it involves staff and 
inmate issues. If one takes the side of the inmate, even if the inmate is right, the staff will 
retaliate against both chaplain and inmate. It is easier to mediate the conflict if the 
problem is among the inmates. 

Many times inmates try to resolve their issues among themselves through 
dialogue and many times through violence. When using violence, both inmates end up in 
the segregation unit. Sometimes, one of the inmates gets transferred to another institution 
if the situation warrants it. The chaplain makes rounds in the inmates’ units and counsels 
them as needed. He conducts church services on Sundays with about one hundred 


inmates in attendance and enjoys doing it. 
What are the Ministry Nuances That Have Evolved? 


The researcher’s has become more certain and confident with his calling as a 
correctional chaplain. He sees himself connecting with his inmates regardless of their 
crimes. He tends not to be judgmental and addresses all the different religious beliefs and 
spiritual needs of all the inmates. Sometimes it can be a challenge due to security 
boundaries. 

However, as the protestant chaplain, he takes more time ministering to Christians 
and has a special passion in sharing the gospel. He is particularly excited to see souls 
coming to know the saving grace of Jesus, which he believes changes the lives of the 
prisoners. His approach towards ministry as prison chaplain is diplomatic and 


nonjudgmental. Sometimes, it is more difficult to deal with staff than inmates when it 


comes to resolving relational issues. He tends to be more assertive, especially when it 


comes to issues pertaining to ethics. 
What Model of Ministry is Being Developed/ Shaped in You? 


The researcher is mission-driven and provides opportunities to all interested 
inmates wanting to change their lives. The model of ministry is spiritual in nature. He 
believes that God can change the life of a willing offender. He sees a need for more 
spiritual activities for inmate development. Many of the classes in the religious 
department are based on life skills with a spiritual emphasis. He sees himself as a living 
testimony. He hopes his life reflects a little glimpse of Christ as he reaches out to inmates 
in a negative environment like the prison. In this negative environment, he is seen as a 
role model from whom many inmates and some staff seek guidance and counsel for 
Spiritual direction. 

The following text in Eph 6:12-13 has been an encouragement against forces of 


darkness especially in prison setting: 


For our struggle is not against enemies of blood and flesh, but 
against the rulers, against the authorities, against the cosmic 
powers of this present darkness, against the spiritual forces of evil 
in the heavenly places. Therefore take up the whole armor of God, 
so that you may be able to withstand on that evil day, and having 
done everything, to stand firm.’ 


There is always a constant challenge to fight against the cosmic powers of this 
present darkness in a prison setting, and one needs to equip oneself with the whole armor 


of God. Many inmates and staff are watching closely every aspect of the researcher’s life 


' Eph 6:12-13 (New Revised Standard Version) 


10 


in the prison. There are very few staff who are willing to speak up with religious 
conviction, for fear of becoming unpopular or offensive to others. The author utilizes a 
lot of support from outside volunteers. 

These volunteers have been instrumental in bringing many inmates to the loving 
grace of Christ. The researcher sees himself as a team player working with staff and 
outside volunteers. He serves a population of approximately 2,000 incarcerated inmates. 
It takes many committed Christian volunteers to work with inmates to make a positive 
impact on their lives. The chaplain also sees himself as one who believes in providing 
religious freedom but with passion to reflect and share the saving grace of Jesus to 


interested inmates. 
What Drives the Urgency in You to Accomplish this Ministry? 


The following two texts have impacted the researcher’s urgency of ministry: “For 
I decided to know nothing among you except Jesus Christ and him crucified.”” His 
passion is simply based on Jesus and His crucifixion. He died for sinners in order to save 
them from the bondage of sin. This burning passion compels the researcher to share the 


good news of saving grace to inmates. The Scripture’s says in Matt 28:19-20: 


Go therefore and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, and 
teaching them to obey everything that I have commanded you. And 
remember, I am with you always, to the end of the age. 


21 Cor 2:2 
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The researcher takes seriously the gospel commission and sees the urgency of 
preaching the Word. One of the reasons for the urgency is sensing the Lord’s presence. 
Also the researcher is deeply convicted that we all are living in the “last days.” World 
events and all the signs mentioned in Matthew 24: 16-28 are pointing to the soon return of 
the Christ. Probation will soon be closed and Christ will appear in the clouds of heaven to 
take the redeemed to heaven. The researcher longs to be with the Lord and wishes that 
others knew about His soon return, 

Thus the researcher seeks to embody his Theology in preparing inmates to make a 
successfil reconnection with society. As a public ministry, he is aware of boundaries 


principles and affirmation of the prisoner’s various religious narratives. 
What Impact Will Your Model Have on Your Ministry and Subsequent Ministries? 


The researcher ministry is partly driven in his understanding of “eschatology” the 
study of the end time events such as the second coming of Christ, the resurrection, final 
judgment, new heaven and new earth and related events. Because of these beliefs, he 
watches the world events and shares his concerns with his church audience and 
sometimes with the inmates as needed. It gives a sense of urgency in diligently working 
for the Lord. 

The researcher’s ministry is first priority, which is having a consistent relationship 
with the Lord, with that follows the warning of the imminent return of Christ. In his 
public ministry, the researcher seeks to direct that sense of urgency toward the secular 
need of prisoners to work intentionally on the issues of recidivism and to better prepare 


them in a productive civil society. 
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The following passage (Matt 25: 1-13 -Ten virgins) clearly reflects how his 
ministry will be impacted. It gives a sense of readiness to be part of the five wise virgins. 


He desires to be one of the wise virgins who are always prepared: 


Then the kingdom of heaven will be like this. Ten bridesmaids 
took their lamps and went to meet the bridegroom. Five of them 
were foolish, and five were wise. When the foolish took their 
lamps, they took no oil with them; But the wise took flasks of oil 
with lamps. As the bridegroom was delayed, all of them became 
drowsy and slept. But at midnight there was a shout, ‘Look! Here 
is the bridegroom! Come out to meet him.’ Then all those 
bridesmaids got up and trimmed their lamps. The foolish said to 
wise, ‘Give us some of your oil, for our lamps are going out.’ But 
the wise replied, “No! there will not be enough for you and for us; 
you had better go to the dealers and buy some for yourselves.’ And 
while they went to buy it, the bridegroom came, and those who 
were ready went with him into the wedding banquet; and the door 
was shut. Later the other bridesmaids came also, saying, ‘Lord, 
lord, open to us.’ But he replied, ‘Truly I tell you, I do not know 
you,’ Keep awake therefore, for you know neither the day nor the 
hour. 


This serves as helpful metaphor for his subsequent ministry which will basically 
have the same impact except that it will have a greater emphasis of readiness. The 
congregation that he serves needs to see the urgency and readiness of the imminent return 
of Christ. There have been far too many inmates who claim to be born again Christians in 
prison but upon release many of these same inmates are soon back again into the prison 
system to do more time. This is the major concern for the researcher and for the 
correctional system in general and here philosophical, theological, sociological and 
psychological perspectives come together for a new dialogue. 

The ex-offenders must have some sense of soon return of Christ rather then 


returning back to the correctional system with another offense. The researcher believes 
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this is one way of reducing the recidivism rate and the church should somewhat invest 
time with the prisoners with the message of “eschatology” and readiness. The researcher 
is aware that churches will have different understandings for this preparation. A large part 
of the public views or even the court views inmate conversion as a “jail house” religion, 
short lived and calculated to gain favor from prison staff, family members, church 
members or pastors. 

Therefore the approach of eschatology will have a positive impact of urgency of 
preparedness on Christian inmates in or out of prison. Christian inmates will receive a 
strong spiritual foundation on preparedness and urgency on the day they enter the prison. 
With the foundation of a consistent relationship with the Lord and with some emphasis of 
the imminent coming of Christ, the inmate should be presented with the importance of 
reconciliation with God, family, self, victim, church and the community. For other faith 
groups, do not depend upon my Theology of eschatology but upon their participation in 
new possibilities and understandings. The offender will also be educated on the 


difference between criminal justice and restorative justice, 
Spiritual Gifts 


The researcher sees his spiritual gifts as listening, preaching, teaching, and 
helping. But the strongest gift is listening. This protects inmates from chaplain’s 
proselytizing at some time as inviting to urgency of civil living. But it will not limit the 


chaplain to share the Gospel as needed. 


14 
Passions 


His strongest passion is to share the saving grace of Jesus to inmates and others. 
Sometimes the researcher faces challenges to share the good news to non-Christian 
friends due to fear that he may offend them. In the good news, the message of the 
possibility of reconciliation in the present and future will be emphasized, and what that 
will mean for social issues of recidivism. 

The researcher will describe in the next chapter his past and present work 


experience and his vision for the Ross Correction Institution in the area of restorative 


justice for inmate re-entry. 


CHAPTER TWO 


STATE-OF-THE-ART IN MINISTRY PROJECT 


Overview 


Based on the researcher’s Past Experiences, Present Position and Passion for 
Restorative Justice, the ministry mission, vision and goal for the Ross Correctional 


Institution will be described in this chapter. 


The Context for Ministry 


The researcher has been working as a prison chaplain for about ten years. His 
context for ministry is the Ross Correctional Institution, Chillicothe, Ohio, where he is 
one of two chaplains appointed by the Ohio Department of Rehabilitation and 


Corrections. The chaplain coordinates all faith groups. 


Degrees of Relationship to Your Context 


Core Group 


The core group of men in the prison are the regular and consistent inmates that 
attend a variety of programs in the chapel. They are supportive of all the chapel programs 


and are excited working with the chaplain. The chaplain has about fifty men in the core 


group. 
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Active Members 


The fifty men who attend chapel and other programs are basically driven by some 
interest and hope it may help them when they face the parole board for an earlier release. 
A few of them get into trouble with the officers or break the rules of the institution and 
end up going to segregation as a form of punishment. Segregation is a place where 


inmates are sent and kept separate from other inmates for a period of time. 


Irregular Members 


For the purpose of this study the irregular men members are basically those who 
attend some main chapel events. Some of them tend to seek God in solitary and quietness 
and others are simply nominal Christians. A large number of the inmate population views 
the chapel as a place where the hypocrites and gays meet. They prefer not to associate 


with the chapel. 


Community Surrounding the Church 


There are about one hundred churches in the Chillicothe area. Not many churches 
in the community are interested in prison ministry. However, a number of churches are 
committed and dedicated to minister to inmates in the prison. Those that do participate in 
this ministry include, the United Methodist, Baptist, Apostolic, Pentecostal, Seventh-day 
Adventist and Independent churches. Later the reader will see the chaplain’s connection 


with the pastors and volunteers from these churches. 
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Larger Geographical Setting 


Chillicothe is a small town and there are not many resources available for prison 
programming. However, churches in the larger urban areas of Columbus, Cincinnati and 
Cleveland provide support. Many of the volunteers from these vicinities assist mainly 
with Sunday services. However, from the Chillicothe area many volunteers are recruited 
for major religious events like “Kairos.” 

Kairos is a well-organized and well-trained volunteer team of men and women 
from the communities surrounding an institution which present an introductory 3-day 
weekend, described as a short course in Christianity. This inter-denominational team of 
volunteers-both clergy and laypersons work in cooperation with the Chaplain who 
carefully selects up to forty-two inmate leaders to attend. Kairos Outside is a special 
weekend retreat designed to support the female loved ones of men and women who are or 
have been incarcerated to “do time” right along with their loved ones. In a safe 
environment with loving people, women interact with other women who are in similar 
situations and learn to form small groups to support and give them strength for the 


challenges they face.’ 


' Kairos Prison Ministry International, Inc., 
http://www.kairosprisonministry.org/templates/System/details.asp?id=2376 1&PID=77879 (accessed May 
2008). 
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The Ross Correctional’s Chapel and Community Services 


There are about 2,300 inmates in the Ross Correctional Institution, of which only 
320 inmates are from Ross County.” Most of the people that visit Ross Correctional are 
from inmates’ families; they come to visit their relatives or friends in the prison. There 
are approximately two hundred volunteers that come to minister to the inmates. One of 
the frustrations the volunteers go through pertains to security and they have to work 
within the parameters of this limitation. The researcher oversees all the volunteer’s 
activities and programs in the chapel. The chapel is the main source for inmates to get 
spiritual experience. The chapel programming offers inmates opportunities to find some 
meaning and purpose in life. 


The chapel program for a typical week is as follows: 


TABLE 3 


CHAPEL SCHEDULE 


Catholic mass 


Gospel band practice 


Protestant services 


Choir practice 


Music theory class 


Adoptive pod programming (life skill and re-entry based classes) 
Calvary apostolic church 
Knights for Christ band practice 


Tuesday: 


One community ministry bible study 


Brother Denny’s church services 


2 Ohio Department of Rehabilitation and Correction Ross Correctional Institution, 
http:// www.drc.state.oh.us/search/results.aspx (accessed May 2008). 
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TABLE 3 CONTINUED 
Alpha bible study 


Bible study 


Wednesday: | Bible college class 


Choir practice 
Music instrumental class 


Pastor Ringer bible study 


Bible study 
Thursday: Knights for Christ band practice 


Taleem class (Islamic) 


Kairos: prayer and share 


Friday: Agape club (arts and crafts) 


Bible college class 


Jummah (Islamic) 


Discipleship class 


Saturday: Jehovah witness bible study 


Seventh-day Adventist bible study 


Witness for Jesus band practice 


Intercessory prayer (monthly) 


There are many religious programs in which inmates can participate for spiritual 
growth. About three to four hundred inmates benefit from the programs on a yearly basis. 
This number is approximately 20 percent of the institutional population. Different races, 
cultures and religions are involved in these activities. Many different denominations 
assist with many of the prison religious activities. Rb Correctional Institution is actively 


involved in community services. The following are some of its community services and 


demographic information: 


TABLE 4 


COMMUNITY SERVICE PROJECTS 


Litter pick up for Ohio Department of Transportation 
Miscellaneous projects for city of Chillicothe 


3. | RCC players (inmates) perform plays addressing the program of addiction 


‘[risDesosm 
|[Povidemsh mnpsaveforcioh 
| Maines otal is orschns diese 


Weigh livestock for Ross County. 


iw.) 


BES Bk 


TABLE 5? 


ROSS CORRECTIONAL DEMOGRAPHIC INFORMATION 


1987 
1,707 


13 
7 


343 


est Res 
| OtherInmates | 
2 as 
= al 
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Once a year, the Warden allows the public to come for an open house event in the 


prison. The family members are invited to tour the compound and they usually have a 


3 Ohio Department of Rehabilitation and Correction Ross Correctional Institution, 


hitp://www.drc.state.oh.us/Public/rci.htm (accessed May 2008). 
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positive impression of the prison activities and the security elements. Some people even 


compare the prison to college campus settings. 
Painting the Chapel in Words 


The Ross Correctional chapel is located somewhat in the center of the institution. 
Inmates are free to visit the chapel with a pass issued by the correctional officer. The 
chapel is used for inmates of different denominations and religious background. Inmates 
normally like to see the researcher (chaplain) for counseling or phone calls. Others come 
to pick some religious material for personal devotion. The chapel can accommodate only 
150 inmates out of a prison population of 2,300 inmates, Sometimes, the chaplains 
conduct two separate services to accommodate a bigger crowd, especially with a well 
known guest speaker. Other times the recreation building will be utilized. The chapel is 
equipped with the latest state of arts equipment for power point presentations and movies 
on the big screen with surround sound system. Inmates enjoy and marvel at the latest 
technology especially those with long sentences who have not been exposed to the 


outside world. 
Expectations of the Chaplain 
Chaplain as Manager 


The chapel is a multifaceted place used daily for spiritual programming. The 
researcher is seen as the pastor of the chapel. Due to lack of State funding, the 
correctional officer is not always present and the chaplain takes a dual role as chaplain 


and Correctional officer. On a given Sunday worship service, the chaplain manages a big 
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crowd of about 120 inmates at the same time as he delivers the message. He has to deal 


with the distraction from the inmates even as he delivers the message. 


Chaplain as Leader 


The success of the chaplain depends on his leadership qualities. The chaplain 
exercises a lot of authority over the inmates. In fact, the inmates depend on the chaplain’s 


leadership for direction and purpose in life. 


Chaplain as Facilitator 


The chaplain acts as a facilitator especially in a class setting in group discussions. 
In many cases the chaplain makes most of the final decisions pertaining to religious 
matters. The inmates generally agree with the chaplain’s decision, for example in 
religious programming. If the inmates are not happy with the decision, they can file a 


grievance against the chaplain. 


Chaplain as Spiritual Leader 


As a protestant chaplain, his interest tends to be of that peculiar faith group, but 
he is open to other faith groups if assistance is needed. He provides spiritual direction 
based on God’s Word. Some faiths including Islam, Jewish, and Catholic have their own 
Correctional contract leaders. Regardless of faith, the chaplain serves all inmates in need 
of spiritual leadership or advice. The religious services are allocated a budget, space, and 
accommodations. In the year (2005) the Institution saw 30 inmates baptized, the highest 


number since its opening in 1987. 
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The Spiritual Context 
Christian inmates doing time for their crime will soon discover that it is God’s 
timing that counts when it comes to release date. The researcher’s comprehension of 


God’s timing gives an opportunity to connect with inmate’s struggle in regard to time. 


The chaplain’s patience is tested and governed with God’s timing of cycle as follows: 


TABLE 6 


GUIDELINES FOR THOUGHT 
“For everything there is a season, and (Eccl.3:1). Human powerlessness is 
a time for every matter under heaven.” seen in the laws that govern every 
person’s 
The seasons (3:1-8) 
God alone establishes abiding values 
(3:9-15) 


Man cannot escape suffering or cruelty 
(4:1-3) 

Success has drawbacks (4:4-8 
Trails (4:9-12) 

Political careers are unstable (4:13-16) 
Retribution strikes wicked and greedy 
(5:8-17) 


Political careers are unstable (4:13-16) 
Mere religion is folly (5:1-7) 

One’s only hope of contentment is 
thankfulness for God’s gifts(5:18-20) * 


Chaplain seeks to interpret the meaning of time as a of means preparation inside 


the prison and to better assimilating in the society upon re-entry. 
Chaplain’s Dreams and Plans 


Miller quotes Robert Schuller and Robert Dale on a dreaming pastor as follows: 
Robert Schuller says the pastor ought to be hired to dream dreams and then execute them. 


Robert Dale adds in Jo Dream Again. “Behind every great achievement is a dreamer of 


“L. Richards, The Bible Readers’ Companion (Wheaton, IL: Victor Books, 1991). 
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great dreams. Much more than a dreamer is required to bring it to reality; but the dream 
must be there first. Healthy churches have a dream of what God wants to do through 
them. And the pastor is the chief dreamer.” ° 

The author’s dream has a two-fold aspect for an inmate re-entry into society: If 
possible, every inmate gets an opportunity to know the saving grace of Jesus through the 
chaplain’s open door policy, presence and accessibility. Secondly in the author’s dream, 
it is to make all chapel programming accessible to inmates through advertising in inmate 
living blocks. The programs have strong spiritual and life skill elements to better prepare 
inmates for reentering into society. The author does offer programs based on Restorative 
Justice with the emphasis on reconciliation with God, family, victim, self, church, and the 
community. Other programs that will equip inmates for re-entry are: Alternative to 
Violence, Discipleship, Money Management, Parenting, Bible College, and Bible 


Studies. 
Chaplain’s Goals and Purpose 


The chaplain’s main purpose is to assist willing inmates to find the saving grace 
of Jesus. Christian inmates are many times drawn into day-to-day unhealthy lifestyles. 
The challenge is to assist them to take a stand for their beliefs and practices. The 


chaplain’s main goals are as follows: 


> Kevin A. Miller, Secrets of Staying Power : Overcoming the Discouragements of Ministry 
(Carol Stream, IL: Christianity Today Incorporated, 1988). 
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To provide freedom to hold and practice any faith of their choice. 

Many times inmates take this time to seek meaning in finding God. They will 
explore different faith paths of Christianity, Islam, Jewish, Buddhism, Wiccan and 
others, The researcher’s challenge is to be open and allow the inmates to find God 
themselves and many times it may not be the God that the researcher serves, but 


different perspectives of common purpose to prepare to live in society. 


To continue providing Faith —based programming: 
To offer at least two college Bible courses from Christian Union College, 
Greenfield, Ohio, which gives opportunities for inmates to pursue careers as 


ministers or to further their education in the seminary. 


To continue providing Faith-based re-entry initiatives. 
To work with newly established ex-offenders church in Circleville, Ohio, which is 
an avenue for a place to worship and support. To promote the center to pre-release 


inmates as an ex-offender friendly church. 


To continue providing pastoral care to the needed inmate population. 
Taking time to counsel distressed inmates especially those in the process of 
grieving period. The chaplain continues to make rounds on a weekly basis to 
segregation, visiting room, Inmate Health Service area, and other units, providing 
pastoral presence and counseling as needed throughout the various prisoner 


placements. 
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= To provide restorative justice classes in the area of reconciliation. 
i) Reconciliation with God. 
ii) Reconciliation with the family. 
iti) Reconciliation with Self. 
iv) Reconciliation with the victim. 
v) Reconciliation with the church. 


vi) Reconciliation with the community. 


The focus is to address the above aspects of reconciliation and whether prisoners 
recognize its importance for re-entry and a better chance to reduce recidivism rate. In 
Chapter 3, the foundations upon which restorative justice is founded will be considered 
and the process of reconciliation will be reviewed. The background of reconciliation from 
the biblical, historical, and theological foundations will be discussed. The reconciliation 
process for the inmate consists of reconciliation with God, self, family, church, 


community, and victim for re-entry. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


In this chapter the researcher presents the biblical, historical, and theological 
grounding that are embodied in his ministry practice and hopes to make a small 


contribution to reduce the recidivism rate. 
Biblical Foundation 
The Old Testament Story of Reconciliation of Jacob and Esau 


It is common to have some kind of sibling rivalry in families and even more 
common in a prison setting. The connections are better with grandparents and parents 
because they tend to forgive and accept more readily unlike some the inmate sibling 
members. The Bible mentions two powerful stories of reconciliation between brothers 
which the researcher presents to ground his ministry. They are the stories on 
reconciliation between Jacob and Bsau and Joseph and his brothers. The story of Jacob 
and Esau is recorded in Genesis 25:21-33:17 and will be looked at first to state radical 
nature of Jacob and Esau that must accompany successful attempts to lower prisoners 
recidivism. Jacob and Esau were sons of Isaac and Rebekah. Even before birth the two 
twins were struggling in the mother’s womb. Jacob grew up to be the favorite of the 
mother and Esau his father’s favorite, Jacob’s life style was simple and homely but his 


brother Esau favored hunting. God promised the parents that the younger would rule over 
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the older brother. The birthright would go to Jacob instead of Esau. However, one day 
Esau came home hungry and desired some lentil stew from his brother Jacob. Jacob took 
advantage of the situation in exchange for the birthright. Esau, who was hungry, did not 
realize the importance of his birthright and sold it for some lentil stew. The time came 
when Issac was about to bestow his blessings on Esau. Esau and Jacob’s mother, 
Rebekah, cunningly deceived her husband Issac into blessing Jacob. Esau was enraged 
when he came to know about the deception and wanted to kill his brother Jacob. Jacob 


fled for his life. Jacob was not at peace until he reconciled with his brother Esau. 
The Reconciliation with Esau 


It took many years of uncertainty and fear before Jacob could make the 
connection again with his brother Esau. Walvoord attests that Jacob’s long-expected 
meeting with Esau was a marvelous event. God turned Esau’s heart so that he was eager 
to be reconciled with his brother. Earlier Esau had cared nothing for his birthright 
(Gen.25:32-34), and he cared little for old grudges. Now Jacob, relieved because of 
Esau’s lack of hostility, had to admit once again that more was due to God’s intervention 
than he had realized. (33:1-7) Jacob still showed weakness and fear when he met Esau. 

The contrasts between the two brothers were clear even after 20 years. 
Interestingly, Jacob bowed down to the ground seven times in homage, thus halting on 
his way towards Esau. Esau, however, eagerly ran to meet Jacob and embraced him and 
kissed him, and they both wept. Jacob pressed Esau to accept the gift of 550 animals. 


(32:13-15) When Esau hesitated to accept the livestock, Jacob insisted. Jacob showed that 
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he deliberately wanted to share his blessing with Esau. In Jacob, God brought about a 
spirit of humility and generosity. 

Esau was changed from revenge to desiring reconciliation. These changes were 
proof that God had delivered Jacob an answer to his prayer. (32:11) ' In addition, 
Jamieson says, that in the eastern culture, the acceptance by a superior is a proof of 
friendship, and by an enemy, of reconciliation. It was on both accounts Jacob was so 
anxious that his brother should receive the cattle; and in Esau’s acceptance he had the 
strongest proof of a good feeling being established that Eastern notions admit. 2 

Let's review how Jacob dealt with an offended brother, so one can better deal with 


people they have offended: 


e First, pray: pray that God would help one deal with the situation, and that 
He would intervene. 

e Second, humble one’s self and show the person they have offended honor: 
“your servant Jacob,” “Lord Esau,” Jacob bowed seven times. 

e Third, do something nice, give him something good, and be generous. 


Gifts can make men and perhaps even God, more inclined to help them. ° 


It is interesting that Jacob realized that it is God’s dealing that made for Esau’s 
lack of hostility. However, God feels Jacob has to confront the situation in meeting with 


' John F. Walvoord and Roy B. Zuck, The Bible Knowledge Commentary : An Exposition of the 
Scriptures (Wheaton, IL : Victor Books, 1985). 


? Robert Jamieson, A. R. Fausset, and David Brown, A Commentary, Critical and Explanatory, on 
the Old and New Testaments (Oak Harbor, WA : Logos Research Systems, Inc., 1997). 


Congregation Shema Yisrael, 
http://www.shema.com/commentaries/Genesis/Genesis_32-35.php (accessed May 2008). 
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Esau. It is not an easy path of reconciliation unless Jacob is willing to take some amount 
of risk in meeting his brother. The unknown always has some elements of fear and 
anxiety. However, the end result is reconciliation between the two brothers. 

The incarcerated inmate gets rejected by his siblings especially if the victim is one 
of the family members. It takes time to heal and forgive the offender concerned. It also 
happens frequently if the inmate comes from a dysfunctional home and tends not to get 
much support from them. This separation or no support causes tension with the inmate 
and his siblings. The inmate feels his family does not care and carries this hurt and anger 
with his siblings. The story of Jacob and Esau gives some understanding of forgiveness 
and reconciliation. However, if the inmate comes from a religious and functional home 
he tends to get more support and acceptance from the family. Experiences of 
reconciliation are possible and it is a difficult ground to cover in preparation of the 


inmates release. 
Old Testament Story of Joseph and Brothers 


The following story depicts another powerful version of reconciliation. Joseph’s 
brothers treated Joseph unfairly when they thought that their father loved him more than 
he loved them. They were jealous, especially when Joseph received a beautiful coat and 
when Joseph told them of his dreams of the brothers bowing down to him. They sold him 
into slavery, thinking they would never see him again. However, God was going to use 
their evil deed for good. After many years of separation, they learned of Joseph’s identity 
and realized that they had wronged him. Joseph forgave his brothers. Joseph became a 


ruler in Egypt. This comes before their discovery of his forgiveness. There were good 


eal 


crops for seven years and Joseph had the people store the crops in Egypt. There were 
good crops for seven years and Joseph had the people to store the grain. Then it quit 
raining and no crops would grow. The famine was over all the earth, and Egypt was the 
only country with food. Jacob sent ten of his sons to Egypt to buy grain for food. The 
brothers bowed down before Joseph. He knew who they were, but they didn’t recognize 
him. He gave them food, kept one of the brothers in prison, and told them that when they 
came again, they would have to bring their youngest brother. (Benjamin was Joseph’s 
own brother.) Jacob was afraid to send Benjamin, but Benjamin went with the brothers 
when they returned to Egypt to buy grain a second time. This time Joseph told them who 
he really was. They were afraid because of the way they had treated him, but Joseph was 
forgiving. He told them to go and get their father and move him and their families to 
Egypt because the famine would not be over for a long time. Jacob was so happy when 
they told him about Joseph. * (This story about Joseph and his brothers can be found in 


the Bible in Genesis chapters 42-47.) 
The Reconciliation of the Brothers with Joseph (Genesis 45:1-15) 


Walvoord says that through a burst of emotion Joseph revealed himself to his . 
brothers evidenced by the five times that he wept over his brothers. His brothers were 
stunned by the news, unable to speak for fear that Joseph might kill them. The strong 
feelings and sound spiritual judgment and argument completed the work of 
reconciliation. Joseph tells his brothers that God sent him ahead of them. The certainty 


that God’s will, not man’s, is the controlling reality in every event shined through as the 


“ Joseph and His Brothers, http://gardenofpraise.com/bibl6s. htm (accessed May 2008). 
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basis for reconciliation. He who is spiritual can perceive the hand of God in every event, 
and therefore able to forgive who wronged him, no matter how seemingly impossible the 
task. ° 

Inmates play “games” to get their way in a prison setting. This is part of the 
manipulation and many times inmates are not even aware of it. It becomes a part of their 
lifestyle. Was Joseph playing “games” with his brothers? Richards explains that we are 
not told of Joseph’s motives for the “games” he played with his eleven brothers. We can 
only deduce his reasons from Joseph’s own character and from the results of his actions. 
From Joseph’s character we determine that his acts were not vindictive; he had a 
redemptive goal in mind. From the results, we can sense what that goal is, and perhaps 
assume that Joseph was guided in his actions by God. Joseph’s “games” first caused his 
brothers to examine their consciences and openly admit their earlier sin in selling Joseph 
into slavery. Those same “games” also revealed the change of heart that God had worked 
in the brothers. That change of heart, expressed in Judah’s touching and selfless appeal, 
must have melted any residue of hostility Joseph felt, and freed him to forgive his 
brothers completely. 

When hurt has been given and received, reconciliation is called for with a 
confession by the offender. However, the person hurt must be willing to forgive. J oseph 
and his brothers were both prepared by the Lord for a reconciliation that would unite the 


little family of Israel as one. © 


° Walvoord and Zuck, The Bible Knowledge Commentary An Exposition of the Scriptures, 94. 


° Richards, The Bible Reader’s Companion, 47. 
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The inmates who manipulates and plays “games” could learn something from 
Joseph who was falsely accused, but the “games” he played were positive and resulted in 
reconciliation. Sometimes, inmates are falsely accused as was Joseph, can learn from 
Joseph how they should deal with their false accusers. 

Generally, inmate’s manipulation of the prison system, staff and other inmates is 
for doing easy time at the expense of others and getting best jobs in prisons. Sometimes, 
it is a matter of survival in prisons. They play the system in order to get special favors, 
which include religious benefits. If an inmate can get an extra serving (food) on a 
religious holiday, he changes his faith to fit the occasion. Others become religious to gain 
favors from the chaplain. Sometimes, the public sees the prisoner’s conversion as ‘ jail 
house’ religion. (See Appendix C on “Inmate Con Games.”) 

Matthew clearly explores that Joseph directed his brothers to look up to God in 
their repentance. Joseph in his great humility thought they showed him too much respect 
and tells them to make peace with God, and then they will find it an easy matter to make 
peace with one’s self. When they ask forgiveness of those whom they have offended they 
must take heed of putting them in the place of God. “Those that avenge themselves step 
into the place of God.” (Romans 12:19)’ 

It is interesting to note that Joseph is not concerned about himself but rather to see 
his brothers making peace with God first. In reconciliation we tend to be more concerned 
with connecting the victim and the offender and leaving God out of the picture. When the 


victim and offender put God first in the healing process of reconciliation, it eventually 


” Matthew Henry, Matthew Henry's Commentary on the Whole Bible : Complete and Unabridged in 
One volume (Peabody : Hendrickson, 1996). 
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ends up a peaceful experience. As Smith puts it reconciliation of Joseph with his brothers 
was a joyful occasion.® 

In both the stories of Jacob and Esau and Joseph and brothers reconciliation, 
Jacob and Joseph gave credit to God before reconciliation happened. This brought about 
a joyous reconciliation, The writer continues developing a Biblical base by looking more 


deeply into Joseph. 
Joseph’s Forgiveness: Restorative and Reconciliation 


Kilpatrick expands on Joseph’s forgiveness in relation to restoration and 
reconciliation. When Joseph’s brothers arrived in Egypt they did not ask the Egyptian 
ruler abot their brother. The brothers were still indifferent to their brother’s plight, still 
self saving and self serving. Joseph must have waited, longed to hear their concern for 
him and the quest for his restoration, but none came. Yet Joseph stood above them, so 
broken and tender in spirit that he had to leave their presence and weep. If he had so 
forgiven, then why didn’t He immediately shout at his brothers, “It’s me! I’m so glad to 
see you.” I can forgive the person fully for wrongs but reconciliation is the restoration of 
alliance and that required both persons to be of the same mind and values.” 

It certainly takes all concerned parties for reconciliation to work, forgiveness just 
coming from one party is not enough and there is much “work” to address on feeling and 
behavior levels. Inmates like to hear sermons on the life of Joseph. The story of Joseph 


inspires them especially when Joseph refuses to sleep with the Potipher’s wife. He upset 


* James E. Smith, The Pentateuch 2” edition (Joplin, MO: College Press Pub. Co., 1993). 


° Shulamite Ministries, http://www.shulamite.com/joseph_and_reconciliation.html (accessed May 
2008). 
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Potipher’s wife and she made up lies about him. Joseph was put in prison. And the 
patience that Joseph exercised in waiting on God while in prison was a challenge. 
However, finally it ended up in a blessing whereby Joseph eventually becoming the 
governor of Egypt. (This portion of the story about Joseph can be found in the Bible in 
Genesis chapters 39-41.) 

The inmates tend to regard Joseph in a high esteem because of his refusal to sleep 
with his master’s wife. Many inmates do not have much regard about pre-marital sex OF 
sleeping with someone’s wife. However, the reconciliation between Joseph and with his 
brothers is seen as less significant in the story. The researcher needs to stress the aspect 
of Joseph forgiving his brothers and allowing them to make peace with God as radical 
and necessary process. The approach of forgiveness and making peace with God will 
hopefully get the interest of the inmates on reconciliation and how it can prepare them for 
re-entry. 


Gospel Concepts of Reconciliation 


The researcher is going to examine from the Pauline epistles an approach towards 
reconciliation and its application for a better chance of successful prisoner’s re-entry. 
When one examines the parables of the Pharisee and Tax collector, the Prodigal Son, the 
Good Samaritan, and the teaching of Reconciliation between Individuals as explained in 
the Pauline epistles, there is hope for offenders and ex-offenders in this reconciliation 
ministry. First, the gospel of Luke 18:10-14 mentions the parable of the Pharisee and the 


Tax Collector. 
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The Parable of the Pharisee and the Tax Collector 
(Luke 18:10-14) 
To some who were confident of their own righteousness and looked down on 
everybody else, Jesus told this parable: 


Two men went up to the temple to pray, one a Pharisee and the 
other a tax collector. The Pharisee stood up and prayed about 
himself: ‘God, I thank you that I am not like other men—robbers, 
evildoers, adulterers—or even like this tax collector. I fast twice a 
week and give a tenth of all I get.’ But the tax collector stood at a 
distance. He would not even look up to heaven, but beat his breast 
and said, ‘God, have mercy on me, a sinner.’ I tell you that 
this man, rather than the other, went home justified before God. 
For everyone who exalts himself will be humbled, and he who 
humbles himself will be exalted.’° 


In this parable we see the Pharisee and the tax collector praying. The Pharisee is 
bragging and praising himself in public. It appears that he wants to please God with good 
works but forgets that pride itself is sin. Because of his attitude, this man fails to be 
reconciled to God. However, the tax collector was humble and sought God’s mercy for 
his sins. God hears his cry for mercy and connects with Him. 

Richard says that if one compares themselves with others, they can always find 
another person who is worse. However, they are to compare themselves with God. In 
view of His perfection, everyone falls short and stands in desperate need of mercy.!! 

It is interesting to note in Luke 18:13 the word be merciful —“propitiated,” a very 


unusual word in such a sense, is only used one other time in the New Testament, in the 


"© Luke 18:9-14 (New International Version) 


" Richards, The Bible Reader’s Companion. 
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sense of making reconciliation by sacrifice. (Heb 2:17)'? Many inmates would relate to 
this parable simply because they tend to judge one another’s crimes. In a prison setting 
' inmates regard child molestation as one of the worst crimes and probably the one sin that 
cannot be forgiven. Even inmates who committed murder or are serial killers are 
somewhat overlooked by many prisoners. In fact, because some sex offenders feel very 
alienated by staff and inmates, some attend chapel seeking some form of reconciliation. 
Even though the tax collectors were despised by the Jews and were thought of as vile 
because of their unfair taxations on the people, they deserved reconciliation. 

Capon stresses the tax collectors as follows: 

You must remember that a tax collector was a crook. He was a 

person who was a Jew but he worked for the Roman government. 

He had a franchise, an area in which he was entitled to collect 

taxes. He was told by the Romans what he owed them. Anything 

else he made over and above that was his to pocket. The tax 

collectors were despised as turncoats and so on.? 

This parable gives hope of reconciliation for all people. God shows mercy to 
those who are remorseful for their past sins when seeking forgiveness irrespective of their 


crimes. Secondly, the parable of the Prodigal Son provides inspirational support for re- 


entry into a society of family and friends. 


The Parable of the Prodigal Son 
(Luke 15:11-32) 


Jesus continued: “There was a man who had two sons. The 
younger one said to his father, “Father, give me my share of the 
estate.” So he divided his property between them. Not long after 


? Jamieson and Fausset, A Commentary, Critical and Explanatory. 


* “The Pharisee and the Tax Collector,” 
http://www.30goodminutes.org/csec/sermon/capon_3705.htm (accessed May 2008). 


that, the younger son got together all he had, set off for a distant 
country and there squandered his wealth in wild living. After he 
had spent everything, there was a severe famine in that whole 
country, and he began to be in need. So he went and hired himself 
out to a citizen of that country, who sent him to his fields to feed 
pigs. He longed to fill his stomach with the pods that the pigs were 
eating, but no one gave him anything. When he came to his senses, 
he said, “How many of my father’s hired men have food to spare, 
and here I am starving to death! I will set out and go back to my 
father and say to him: Father, I have sinned against you. I am no 
longer worthy to be called your son; make me like one of your 
hired men.” So he got up and went to his father. But while he was 
still a long way off, his father saw him and was filled with 
compassion for him; he ran to his son, threw his arms around him 
and kissed him. The son said to him, “Father, I have sinned against 
heaven and against you. I am no longer worthy to be called your 
son.” But the father said to his servants, “Quick! Bring the best 
robe and put it on him. Put a ring on his finger and sandals on 

his feet. Bring the fatted calf and kill it. Let’s have a feast and 
celebrate. For this son of mine was dead and is alive again; he was 
lost and is found.” So they began to celebrate. Meantime, the older 
son was in the field. When he came near the house, he heard music 
and dancing. So he called on the servants and asked him what was 
going on. “Your brother has come,” he replied, “and your father 
has killed the fattened calf because he has got him back safe and 
sound.” the older brother became angry and refused to go in. So his 
father went out and pleaded with him. But he answered his father, 
“Look! All these years I’ve been slaving for you and never 
disobeyed your orders. Yet you never gave me even a young goat 
so I could celebrate with my friends. But when this son of yours 
who has squandered your property with prostitutes comes home, 
you kill the fatted calf for him!” “My son,” the father said, “you 
are always with me, and everything I have is yours. But we had to 
celebrate and be glad, because this brother of yours was dead and 
is alive again; He was lost and is found.”!* 


In this parable one sees a perfect example of reconciliation. The younger 
rebellious son, who leaves home and gets his portion of the will from his father, 


squanders all the wealth and is unable to find a decent job to support himself. 


Desperately, he decides to return to his father’s home to work as a servant. However, to 


4 Luke 15:11-32 (New International Version) 
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his surprise, his father welcomes him with open arms. The father and son come together 
in restoration, but the elder son refuses to have any part with the reconciliation. The older 
son fails to see the aspect of salvation and refuses to celebrate. He feels his younger 
brother should be punished for his wrong action and is upset that his father is too 
forgiving. He prefers the company of his friends to his brother and father. Yet, the father 
loved both sons equally. Both were seeking material goods, but the younger son realizes 
his mistakes and reconciles with the father. Nouwen says plainly, “here I see how lost the 
elder son is. He has become a foreigner in his own house.” ” 

Wiersbe comments that the reconciliation in this parable does not occur by the 
father seeking the son like in other parables e.g. lost sheep, lost coin. Rather it occurs 
simply by his father’s goodness that brings the boy to repentance and forgiveness.‘ 

Many times the public tends to disregard the prisoners, and they do not feel 
welcomed upon release by the family or the society. Some members of the family may 
welcome the ex-offender back into the family but others like the elder son will have no 
part with him. But it must be noted the prodigal son came home with a repentant heart 
and the father took him back with opened arms. Many times the ex-offender goes home 
without any change of heart and before long returns to his old ways. However, some 
families take an ex-offender back and give him a second chance. 

The researcher himself has preached many times on the topic of the “Prodigal 
Son” in the chapel. Inmates relate to the parable of the experience of the “Prodigal Son,” 


but not many experience the kind of acceptance that the father gives in the parable. Many 


S Henri Nouwen, The Return of the Prodigal Son (New York: Doubleday, 1992), 77. 
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inmates come from dysfunctional homes and where raised by single parents, probably by 
their mother or grandmother. The aspect of the fatherly figure is missing in many of these 
homes. Many times their fathers are in prison themselves. Other family members simply 
would not want to have any contact with an offender or ex-offender. Some inmates have 
shared this pain with the researcher. However, a few of them relate not to the earthly 
father but the heavenly Father, thus finding some comfort. Inmates who are fathers 
themselves in prison see this as a challenging parable. The parable mentions the father as 
caring and loving to his children. Some act on the parable and make connections with 
these children. They take advantage of the opportunity to relate with their children by 
participating in the Father’s Day programs, welcoming visits from their children, 
communicating through writing, and making phone calls. As Nouwen sums the prodigal 
son with emphasis to reflect on their personal experience of being a prodigal son or 
daughter, a judgmental elder sister or brother, and the call for all to be like the 
compassionate Father.’’ Thirdly, Jesus’ concept of resolving conflicts to bring about 
reconciliation offers an exemplary model. 
Reconciliation Between Individuals 
(Matthew 5:23-26) 
Therefore, if people are offering a gift at the altar and there remember that their 
brother has something against them, leave the gift in front of the altar, First go and be 
reconciled to one’s brother; then come and offer the gift. Settle matters quickly with the 


adversary who is taking one to court. Do it while they are still with him on the way, or he 


* Return of the Prodigal Son, http://www .familychristian.com/shop/product.asp?prodID=34449 
and _http://www.elretiro.org/Bookstore/return_of_the_prodigal_son.htm (accessed May 2008). 
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may hand them over to the judge, and the judge may hand them over to the officer, and 
they may be thrown into prison. This is the truth, one will not get out until they have paid 
the last penny.’* In regard to murder, the basic concept is that the law says, “Do not 
murder.” And the broadened concept is that Jesus says hating someone is the same as 
murder.’? 

There are many murderers and serial killers in the researcher’s prison with many 
different emotional reactions to their crimes. Some simply do not care about the victim or 
victims. Others feel guilty and do not understand how to seek forgiveness from the 
victim’s family or God. And others feel remorse for their acts and tend to seek 
forgiveness and acceptance from God or even from the victims concerned, if the law. 
permits. Some inmates who committed murder or murders go through a lot of guilt and 
pain especially during the time of the anniversary day. One day, an inmate came into my 
office and shared his guilt and shame for killing his wife. Something that his wife did had 
provoked him to stab her. He was very emotional as he further disclosed that as he was 
stabbing his wife, her final words were that she still loved him. After many years of 
incarceration, these final moments of the murder and his wife’s uttering still haunt him 
today. 

It all started with the unmanageable anger that led to hatred and even to murder. 
Jesus says hating is the same as murder. Walvood attests that anger and assuming a 
position of superiority over another by calling derogatory names demonstrates sinfulness 


of the heart. Such wrongful attitudes should be dealt with and made right. Reconciliation 


18 Luke 15:11-32 
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between brothers must be accomplished whether the innocent (5:23-24) or the offending 
(vv.25-26) brother takes the first step. 

Without such reconciliation gifts presented at the altar mean nothing.”” Thus 
preparation must include dealing with residual angers. Fourthly, Jesus describes how to 
reach out Shed a brother or sister sins against one. 


A Brother Who Sins Against You 
(Matthew 18:15-17) 


If your brother sins against you, go and show him his fault, just 
between the two of you. If he listens to you, you have won your 
brother over. But if he will not listen, take one or two others along, 
so that every matter may be establish by the testimony of two or 
three witnesses. If he refuses to listen to them, tell it to the church; 
and if he refuses to listen even to the church, treat him as you 
would a pagan or a tax collector.”! 
Jesus teaches three steps towards reconciliation as follows: 
Step One: Ifa brother sins against brother, go and share the concern with him 
and try to win him over. 
Step Two: If step one fails then step two is take along another one or two with 
you and try to resolve the conflict with an established witness. 
Step Three: If step two fails then step three is to inform the church body. 
Step Four: If all three steps fail then the severing of fellowship will be 
administrated. 


Here one sees that Jesus gives the offender many opportunities before he/she is 


regarded as an outsider. Carson emphasizes that the aim to win over one’s brother or 


2° ‘Walvoord and Zuck, The Bible Knowledge Commentary : An Exposition of the Scriptures. 
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sister is to restore, not punish. And minimum publicity must be used. If all steps fail, only 
then will severing fellowship be administrated.” Generally, inmates settle their disputes 
through violent means. Sometimes disputes even result in death. However, many 
offenders will view the Jesus approach of resolving the conflict as not applicable in a 
prison setting. If one were to tell on another inmate to the staff, it may be considered as 
snitching. Inmates do not condone snitching, especially those who were engaged in gang 
activities. The inmate informer will be a marked person and could be killed or seriously 
hurt. Sometimes, for safety reasons the inmate may get transferred to another institution. 
Inmates need to be educated in this area of conflict resolution. 

The researcher believes the first step (if one’s brother sins against them, go and 
share the concern with him and try to win him over) towards reconciliation may work in 
the prison setting. Chaplains may have to start educating especially Christian inmates in 
resolving conflicts using at least some biblical approaches that are applicable to a prison 
setting. However, steps two, three and four may not be applicable due to fear and security 
issues in the prison. It’s the fear element of being labeled a snitch. The staff makes the 
final decision based on the facts and evidence submitted to the committee that deals with 
inmate disciplinary matters, who themselves need to be trained. The inmate concerned 
may defend himself based on the grievance or complaints through the Rules Infraction 
Board. Sometimes, inmates do approach the chaplain to resolve their conflicts. Most of 
the time, they prefer to get some advice and wish to resolve it themselves. If the conflict 
took place in the chapel, the chaplain calls the parties involved to resolve the difference. 


Finally, it is important to examine Pauline concepts of reconciliation. 


” 'D. A. Carson, The New Bible Commentary : 21st Century Edition (Downers Grove, IL: Inter- 
Varsity Press, 1994). 
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Pauline Concepts of Reconciliation 


The Ministry of Reconciliation: God Reconciling Man through Christ 
(2 Corinthians 5:18-20) 


All this is from God, who reconciled us to himself through Christ 

and gave us the ministry of reconciliation: that God was 

reconciling the world to himself in Christ, not counting men’s sins 

against them. And he has committed to us the message of 

reconciliation. We are therefore Christ’s ambassadors, as though 

God were making his appeal through us. We implore you on 

Christ’s behalf: Be reconciled to God.” 

In the Pauline epistles one sees the emphasis of reconciliation that God is offering 
through Jesus Christ. His process of reconciliation is seen as a ministry. It is through the 
death and resurrection of Christ that men’s sins are not counted against them. Thus Paul 
pleads in 2 Cor.5:20: “Be reconciled to God.” In fact, the death of Christ is the only 
provision that affected all the three doctrines—redemption, propitiation, and 
reconciliation—and they become actual when saving faith is exercised.” 

This is the hope the researcher (the chaplain) could offer to inmates that their sins 
are not counted against them because of God offering His Son on behalf of our sins. In 
fact, just last week an inmate came to my office, and he was feeling guilty of his crime of 
murder. He wanted to know if God could forgive his sins. Many times inmates tend to 
define crime by violation of the State laws. There is not much emphasis on the aspect of 


healings or forgiveness from the harm done to the victim and other people. The 


researcher shared with him the forgiving nature of God. In fact, Andrew Parks stresses 


3 9 Corinthains 5:18-20 
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that from the Criminal Justice aspect, the system pits offenders against the state. The 
offender and the state are in an adversarial, antagonistic, and impersonal relationship. In 
the ecclesiastical system, God needs to blame somebody for sin. Those upon whom this 
blame falls are human beings and are rendered incapable of redeeming the world, due to 
the God’s condemnation of them as sinners. For that reason God chooses the one person 
innocent of sin that is Christ and shifts the blame and punishment for us onto his 
shoulders. Hence, just as in the criminal justice system, this substitution view of the 
atonement rests on an adversarial relationship between God, who judges Christ, who 
takes upon himself the judgment.”” Jamieson further illustrates the point that one is 
reconciled through Christ and become His representative. They are justified through 
Christ and become a representative of Him. The first step towards restoring peace 
between one’s self and God was on God’s Side (Jn 3:16). Therefore, the change to be 
effected now must be on the part of offending man/woman; God the offended one being 
already reconciled. It is man/woman, not God, who now needs to be reconciled, and to 


lay aside his enmity against God. (Ro 5:10,11)*° 
The Ministry of Reconciliation: Holy Living 


In the Pauline epistles to the Corinthians it is argued that reconciliation to God 
will result in holy living. Carson attests that, according to Paul, reconciliation to God is a 


calling for holy living.(2 Corinthians 6:14-7:1)°” 


* Andrew Sung Park, From Hurt to Healing: A Theology of the Wounded (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 2004), 113. 
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Inmates struggle a great deal wanting to live a holy life given a very negative 
environment in the prison. However, there are a few of them who strive to do their best in 
wanting to live right. If they don’t get it right in prison then it always seems be a greater 
challenge out in the streets. Wiersbe further stresses that Paul sees that the reconciliation 
message should motivate in serving Christ. (2 Cor.5:18-19)”* 

There is not much of a difference in a prison or out in the streets when it comes to 
serving and sharing the gospel. Most of them are fearful to share the gospel fearing that it 
may offend others. However, a few inmates are serious about sharing the Word like 
holding Bible study classes in the inmate’s living units. But most of the Christian inmates 
invite other non-believers to chapel Bible study classes or church services. 

Ministry of Reconciliation: Rejoicing in the Lord 
Romans 5:10-11 

If they were God’s enemies, then they were reconciled to Him through the death 
of his Son, how much more, having been reconciled, shall they be saved through His life! 
Not only is this so, but they also rejoice in God through the Lord Jesus Christ, through 
whom they have now received reconciliation.” Again the reconciliation to God must do 
something within the spirit which will bring about the Spirit of rejoicing. Generally, just 
like any other Christians, committed Christians in the prison do have a joyful spirit. Some 


of them are so evident that even the staff talks about it. 


os Wiershe, The Bible Exposition Commentary, 2 Cor 5:18. 
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Ministry of Reconciliation: Peace of Mind 
(Colossians 1:20-22) 


And through him to reconcile to himself all things, whether things 

on earth or things in heaven, by making peace through his blood, 

shed on the cross. Once you were alienated from God and were 

enemies in your minds because of your evil behavior.*° 

There are some real living testimonies behind the prison walls. Inmates who lived 
a wild and wicked life out in the streets are changed after giving their lives to serve the 
Lord. However, without experiencing reconciliation with God, many inmates who enter 
the prison do the same things as they were out in the streets. They continue to smoke, do 
drugs, gamble and join prison gang activities, wanting to appear macho. 

Biblical reconciliation with God through Christ is the key for a better chance of a 
successful prisoner’s re-entry back into society. As the researcher examines the two 
powerful stories of Jacob, Esau and Joseph and his brothers, it becomes evident that 
family reconciliation brings peace, understanding, joy and freedom from guilt. The 
parables from the gospel give a sense of hope to inmates. The parable of the Prodigal 
Son, is the hope of restoring a broken relationship. In the Pharisee and the tax collector, 
one see that it takes the right attitude to gain God’s favor. The teaching of reconciliation 
between individuals can be utilized in some aspects for conflict resolution in prison 
setting. As far as the Pauline Epistles are concerned, the main focus has been that man, 
the fallen creature, is reconciled back to God through Christ is death and resurrection. By 
accepting God’s plan of reconciliation the offender may experience a life of peace and 


hope in a challenging prison environment. 
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Historical Foundation 
Historical Understanding of Reconciliation and Correctional System 


Much of the prison system is based on retributive justice and the perspective of 
history is changing. And the chaplain is trying to present it in the reconciliation 
perspective and what it means to prisoners. Retributive justice is a theory of justice that 
proportionate punishment is a morally acceptable response to crime, regardless of 
whether the punishment causes any tangible benefits. In ethics and law, “Let the 
punishment fit the crime” is the principle that the severity of penalty for a misdeed or 
wrongdoing should be reasonable and proportional to the severity of the infraction. The 
concept is common to most cultures throughout the world. Its presence in the ancient 
Jewish culture is shown by its inclusion in the law of Moses, specifically in Deuteronomy 
19:17-21, which includes the punishments of “life for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, 
hand for hand, foot for foot.” Many other documents reflect this value in the world's 
cultures. However, the judgment of whether a punishment is appropriately severe can 
vary greatly between cultures and individuals.’ Even though in the laws of Moses in 
Deuteronomy 19:17-21 mentions that the penalty of wrongdoing should be reasonable to 
the severity of the crime, but there’s nothing specific from God in regards to prison 
systems or the incarceration of the criminals. In fact, Tony Robinson says that there is a 
Biblical basis for temporary incarceration in prison for awaiting trial, during trial 
proceedings, or during preparation of an imposed sentence. (Isaiah 53:8; Psalm 79:11) 


However, the Bible has always associated prison, such as the Egyptian prison previously 


*" Retributive Justice, http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Retributive_justice (accessed May 2008). 
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cited, or Christ using Roman prison as an object lesson. (Luke 12:58) In fact, one 
significant difference between criminal justice systems of the earliest known civilizations 
and justice systems developed later by men is that the oldest of ancient cultures did not 
sentence anyone to prison or jail. The oldest criminal justice system on record and God’s 
criminal justice system given to Moses, did not sentence convicts to prison terms. Not 
using prison as a criminal sentence is prudent for a variety of reasons. For example, 
prison loses potency as a deterrent by limiting society’s exposure to seeing punishment 
dispensed (out of sight, out of mind). It also unduly wrecks havoc upon families. In 
addition, God’s model for civil government does not authorize the costly expense of 
prison sentences and that God has not endorsed prison terms.*” However, the ancient 
Hebrew justice aims to restore wholeness seen in the Hebrew Scriptures, in which the 
word “shalom” is used to describe the ideal state in which the community should 
function. It meant much more than absence of conflict; it signified completeness, 
fulfillment, wholeness, the existence of right relationships among individuals, 
community, and God. Crime was understood to break shalom, destroying right 
relationship within a community and creating harmful ones.** 

Even though, generally prisoners see the Law of Moses as retributive in nature 
one can find comfort in the Hebrew word shalom in reconciliation towards people. The 
chaplain should stress the work shalom in the prison system for completeness and 
wholeness. The earliest recording of church history of reconciliation was during the time 


of the early Patristic period: 150-300 A.D. It is Herman (c. 140), a lay person apparently 


° Webpages-Charter, http://webpages.charter.net/tmrobinson/Documents/imprisonment.htm 
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connected with the church at Rome, who first clearly mentions the possibility of a 
penitential rite for serious sins committed after baptism. Whether he had initiated 
something hitherto unknown in the church, or whether he is propagating something that 
was already present, is controversial. Nonetheless, it is safe to say that in Hermas’ 
writings we see the following: (a) After baptism there is one possibility for reconciliation 
with the church. (b) This reconciliation is ecclesial and has a public quality about it.** It 
stresses that someone who might break the law of God after baptism can still have the 
penitential rite in order to be connected to the church. 

The penitential rite is a time of reflection on one’s sins and a prayer for God's 


mercy.?° 
The Reformation Era 1517-1603 AD 
The Teaching of Luther on Reconciliation 


Luther says, when one confesses to a priest and receives absolution, the person 
must believe that the Lord truly has overcome sin and has bestowed on them the grace of 
reconciliation. Without this realization of sin and this faith in Jesus’ salvific action, the 
sacrament of penance, or any sacrament for that matter, is meaningless.*° The teaching of 
Luther emphasizes that reconciliation is only possible when one recognizes of his/her sin 


and faith in Jesus. 


*4 Kenan B. Osborne, Reconciliation & Justification: The Sacrament and Its Theology (Mahwah, 
N3J: Paulist Press, 1990), 53,54. 
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The Teaching of John Calvin on Reconciliation 


Calvin on the other end sees baptism if anyone has stained, by sinning, the 
garment of innocence received in baptism, he can restore it by penance.”’ According to 
Calvin, salvation is accomplished by the almighty power of the triune God. The Father 
chose a people, the Son died for them, the Holy Spirit makes Christ's death effective by 
bringing the elect to faith and repentance, thereby causing them to willingly obey the 
Gospel. The entire process (election, redemption, regeneration) is the work of God and is 
by grace alone. Thus God, not man, determines who will be the recipients of the gift of 
salvation.*® As far as Calvin Theology is concern it is all of God’s doing when it comes to 


reconciliation or restoration of mankind. 


The Enlightenment Era 1701-1800 AD 


The situation of man/woman as an individual has been discussed. The focus has 
no longer been on the juridical relationship between God and man/woman. Rather, the 
main question has been human being personal enquiry: How can one be saved from their 
own finite condition or their own inability to live according to what they know to be 
right?>? 

Welch says in this era criminal justice took a new perspective. Social and 
scientific inquiries were no longer filtered through a religious perspective. Consequently, 


3? Thid..146. 
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there was an enormous backlash from the church, crime and punishment were also 


transformed, It is conceptualized in secular context, forcibly moving the concept of sin 


into the periphery of criminological debate. From a theological perspective towards the 


consequences that crime had on other individuals and society, and punishment took a 


more utilitarian approach. The Enlightenment thinkers also contributed by criticizing 


capricious sentencing and inhumane punishment, and advocating the improvement of 


prison conditions.” 


An Italian economist Marquis de Beccaria in 1766 published the Essay on Crimes 


and Punishments. His ideas on crime are considered as the classical school of 


criminology and still remain as a major contribution today. His contribution follows: 


a) 
b) 
c) 


d) 


) 


g) 


The criminal law should be clear, so that all could know and understand it. 
Torture to obtain confessions stioula be abolished. 

Judges should be impartial, and the sovereign who makes the laws should 
determine guilt or innocence. 

The accused should be allotted the time and resources necessary for their 
defense. 

The death penalty should be abolished. 

Secret accusations and royal warrants for the imprisonment of people 
without trial should be done away with. 


Punishment should be quick, certain, and commensurate with the crime. 


* Michael Welch, Corrections : A Critical Approach (New York: The McGraw-Hill Companies, 
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h) The true measure of crime should be the harm done to the rights and 
liberties of individuals in society, rather than vague standards of moral 


virtue.*! 


Even though during the Enlightenment era the church was experiencing some 
backlash, some Christian movements such as the Quakers (1787) played an important 
role in prison reforms. The idea was the criminal would have nothing to do, but to reflect 
on his or her wrongs, and come out a good productive individual. The idea also stressed. 
that criminals be kept separate, so they would not influence each other.*” The Quaker 
introduced inmate accountability by stressing the need to reflect his/her wrongs. To be 
more specific the Quakers showed interest with new ideas that were indeed favorable to 


the prisoners as follows: 


The Quakers were the only significant religious group to find 
brutal criminal punishments irreconcilable with their Christian 
beliefs. Toward the end of the eighteenth century, as new ideas 
about punishment spread, the Quakers set about to transform penal 
practices. First, in 1786 they persuaded the Pennsylvania 
legislature to limit the death penalty to murder, treason, rape, and 
arson. People convicted of robbery, burglary, sodomy, or buggery 
would now have to give up their possessions and be imprisoned for 
up to ten years; if convicted of larceny, they could have to make 
double restitution (half to the state) and spend up to three years in 
prison. Next, the Quakers took on the terrible conditions in jails. 
Philadelphia jails locked up men and women in the same rooms at 
night. Inmates were thrown together with no regard for age, 
seriousness of offense, or ability to defend themselves. Liquor was 
sold on the premises. And detainees had to pay a fee to underwrite 


* Thid., 49, 50. 
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their own incarcerations, even if they were found innocent of any 
4B 
crime. 


John Howard (1726-1790) 


John Howard, a former prisoner himself, advocated improvement in the penal 


system as follows: 


a) Segregation of prisoners by age, sex, and severity of their offense. 
b) Cells for prisoners, to reduce moral and physical contamination. 
c) Salaried staff to prevent the extortion of prisoners. 


d) Appointment of chaplains and medical officers to address the spiritual and 


physical needs of inmates. 
e) Prohibition against the sale of liquor to prisoners. 
f) Provision of adequate clothing and food to ensure continued good health.“ 


The prison system presently still adheres to all that was advocated by Howard in 
the 1700s. (See Appendix B, page 130: ‘Evolution of Corrections — 5000 BC to 1936 
AD.) In conclusion, even though there is nothing specific from God in directing the 
incarcerated inmates in prison, history offers a guide as to how reconciliation and 
correcting offenders based on biblical principles and is still applicable today in 


corrections. 


* “How Did Our Prisons Get That Way?,” American Heritage Magazine 
http://www.americanheritage.com/articles/magazine/ah/1987/5/1987_5_92.shtml (accessed May 2008). 
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Theological Foundation 


Spiritual and Social Issues of Prisoners 


This chapter presents the social and spiritual issues of the prisoners, the 


Theological aspect of restorative justice and to see the difference of retributive and 


restorative justice. In addition, reconciliation is in relation to God, self, family, church, 


victim and the family. 


The researcher has about ten years of experience as a correctional chaplain in the 


State prison and he observed the following social and spiritual issues of the inmates as 


follows: 


a) 


b) 


2) 


d) 


¢) 


Is there a God that I can relate to? Because God is perfect, holy, unseen, 
sometimes comes across as judgmental. 

Inmates tend to relate with God better then Jesus himself. Many have 
problem with the concept of the Trinity. It is not an easy concept. 

Will God forgive the inmate; a strong feeling of guilt? Are some crimes 
worse than others? 

Are Christian inmates for real or is it simply a “Jail House” religion and 
can they be trusted? Many Christian inmates tend to appear as upright in 
the chapel but not so when they get back to their respective unit cells. 
There is a lot of peer pressure and trying to fit into the prison culture. 
Prison is a negative environment with very little privacy. Homosexual acts 


are rampant in prison. Those who commit them are usually not 


g) 


h) 
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homosexual. Nevertheless, some of them are seen in chapel and some 
Christian inmates are not comfortable with them in church. 

Christians are sometimes viewed as weak and humility is seen as weak. 
Sharing food and other items is sometimes viewed as weak even though it 
is Christian charity. 

Some inmates feel let down from family, friends and church. They receive 
no mail or visits from family members. They receive little or no support 
from family. 

The plan of salvation sounds easy but not when it comes to following the 
will of God. Keeping the commandments of God is a big challenge in a 
prison setting. 

Many inmates believe that they have to live right before attending any 


chapel services. 


Reconciliation becomes a challenge for inmates with all the above spiritual and 


social issues in prison. The following areas of reconciliation with God, self, family, 


church and the community with the emphasis on restorative justice is vital to address the 


issues of spiritual and social issues for a better chance for re-entry back into the society. 


A Theological aspect of Restorative Justice and Criminal Justice 


The researcher sees that the Ohio prison system is introducing many programs 


with the emphasis on restorative justice. However, what is restorative justice in relation 


to criminal justice? According to Zehr (the pioneer of making restorative justice 


workable) restorative justice is a process to involve, to the extent possible, those who 
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have a stake in a specific offense and collectively identify and address harms, needs and 
obligations, in order to heal and put things as right as possible.” Zehr sees the difference 
of criminal justice and restorative justice as follows: Criminal justice sees crime as a 
violation of the law and the state and it creates guilt. Justice requires the state to 
determine blame (guilt) and impose pain (punishment). The focus is that offenders get 
what they deserve. However, restorative justice views action as a violation of people and 
relationships. This violation creates obligations and justice involves victims, offenders, 
and community members in an effort to put things right. The focus is to address the 
victim needs, and for the offender is to take responsibility to repair harm.” 

Restorative justice, then, according to Zehr, represents a paradigm shift in the way 
we view criminal offenses. *’ In other words, he calls us to see the criminal justice system 


through a changed lens, which is best illustrated as follows: 


TABLE 7 (Crime Viewed with Retributive and Restorative Lens) 


CRIME VIEWED WITH CRIME VIEWED WITH 
RETRIBUTIVE LENS RESTORATIVE LENS 
Crime defined by harm to people and 
Crime defined by violation of rules relationship 


Harms defined abstractly: victim is Harms defined concretely: victims 
the State are people and relationships 

Crime seen as categorically Crime recognized as related to other 
harms and conflicts different from 


other harms 


State and offender seen as primary Victim and offender seen as primary 
parties parties 


State as victim People and relationships as victims 
Victims’ needs and rights ignored Victims’ needs and right central 
Interpersonal dimensions irrelevant Interpersonal dimension central 


*° Howard Zehr, The Little Book of Restorative Justice (Intercourse, PA: Good Books, 2002), 37. 


“* Thid., 21. 
“”  http:www.org/Publiction/Proceeding2005/FritzDRestorativeJustice.pdf (accessed May 2008). 
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Conflictual nature of crime | 


recognized 


Wounds of offender important 


Conflicted nature of crime Obscured 
Wounds of offender peripheral 
Offense defined in technical, Legal 
terms 


Offense defined in systemic terms- 
moral, social, economic, political. 


In significance of the changed lens, restorative justice relationship plays an 
important role for healing between the offender, victim, families and the community 
concerned. Restorative justice is about relationships; the way relationships are harmed by 
crime and the power of relationships to promote recovery and healing for all in the wake 


of crime. *® 
Mennonite Central Committee and United Methodist: Restorative Justice 


The Mennonite faith and the United Methodists are two very active organizations 
promoting restorative justice principles in prisons. The Mennonite Central Committee 
organization extends their outreach activities into Canadian prisons as well. The 
Mennonite faith has developed a biblical and theological emphasis on restorative justice, 


for example: 


Typically in our society, when someone has committed harm, we 
are accustomed to determining blame, considering the “just 
desserts” for the wrongdoer, and doling out the appropriate 
punishment. Beyond retribution and punishment, this approach 
does not fully consider who has been hurt in the incident, what the 
needs are to make things right, and what is a meaningful way to 
prevent this from happening again. “Restorative Justice” is a way 
of addressing harm that holds these considerations as central. 
Based in biblical principles of “shalom” (harmony) and 
peacemaking, restorative justice seeks to respond to harm in ways 


“8 Eduardo Barajas, Community Justice: Concepts and Strategies (Lexington, KY: American 
Probation and Parole Association, 1998), 39. 
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that encourage meaningful accountability, healing, and reconciling 

relationships where possible. “ 

The United Methodist Organization is one of the pioneers to introduce restorative 
justice principles in the Ohio prison system. The organization has a contract worker to 
conduct classes on restorative justice in the Ohio prison system. The United Methodist 
church defines restorative justice as follows: 

Restorative justice advocates restitution rather than retribution; it is 
concerned neither with blame and punishment nor with forgiving 
and forgetting but with remembering, truth telling, repenting, 


forgiving, and healing. The goal of restorative justice is to change 
wrongdoers and, insofar as possible, to make wrong right. ~° 


Theological Implication: Restorative Justice 


The theological implication of restorative justice is best described by Allard and 
Northey who contend that a Christian reading of the Hebrew Scriptures, The Life and 
Ministry of Jesus, and the overall witness of the New Testament point to what can be 
called a restorative justice model for understanding and responding to crime. The essence 
of this consists in God’s love for humankind, such that he came to humanity in the person 
of Jesus (i.e., the incarnation). Through the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus, God 


demonstrated his merciful and suffering love in response to our wrongdoing, thus making 


“° Restorative Justice: Moving Beyond Punishment, 
http://new.gbgm-umc. org/missionstudies/restorativejustice (accessed May 2008). 


* Tid. 
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forgiveness and restoration fundamental to how one should respond to human 
wrongdoing.’ 

One tends to take things for granted that God paid a heavy price for the wrong 
doing of humankind, Likewise, many of the offenders take for granted the pain and 
suffering it brings to the victim and God himself for their wrong doing. In the Old 
Testament one sees God’s pain in the wrong doing of humankind. When Cain killed 
Abel, the Scriptures say in Genesis 4:10: The Lord said, “What have you done? Listen! 
Your brother's blood cries out to me from the ground.” 

Offenders do have an opportunity to respond to the wrong doing by accepting 
God’s forgiveness. Many inmates doubt if God could really forgive their sins. Restorative 
justice emphasizes that by repenting and taking responsibility that the offender could 
receive and accept forgiveness from God. Yet, many times the offender may not get the 
positive forgiving response from the victim due to the pain and shame the victim 
suffered. Many times the victim would like to know if the offender is remorseful for the 
harm done. The offender should exercise patience and understanding. However, if the 
offender has made peace with God and himself, then it will be the victim’s responsibility 
to do likewise. The victim has to make peace with God and herself/himself before healing 
and restoration occurs. With the experience of the offender repenting and taking 
responsibility for the wrong doing and it eventually has a positive effect on the victim, 


community and victim members. 


>) Restorative Justice Online, http://www.restorativejustice.org/articlesdb/articles/1140/ 
(accessed May 2008). 


» Bible Gateway, http://www.biblegateway.com/passage/?book_id=1&chapter=4&version=31 
(accessed May 2008). , 
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As mentioned above, criminal justice sees that it is the duty of the state to 
punish the criminal and the offender is sent to prison to do time as a form of 
punishment. Gilbert says, “The will to punish is inspired by a theology of 
vengeance, retribution and revenge.” ** 

This theology of eye-for-an-eye and tooth-for-a-tooth philosophy is found in the 
Old Testament scripture in Exodus 21:24 as follows: Eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand 
for hand, foot for foot. °* Many offenders personally shared with the researcher that in the 
mind of the offender, it’s basically to do time and he believes that he will pay the dues to 


the victim and the society. Many of them will start counting the days and time, even if 


he/she has more then one year more of incarceration time left on the sentence. 
The Theology of Prisoners’ Reconciliation Towards God 


The Theological aspects of reconciliation in the area of God, self, family, church, 
victim, and community are sometimes too much for a prisoner to believe in, or too much 
to “sell” by the prison chaplains. In the Theology of prisoners’ reconciliation towards 
God, it is necessary to examine the areas of conflict, creation, and confession. 

Richard, in simple terms describes the theological aspect of reconciliation as “to 
bring into harmony.” ** From the Christian perspective we are reconciled through the 
death of Jesus Christ on the cross. It is by the death of Christ that all humankind is 


reconciled to God. Many inmates know about the death of Jesus on the cross. However, 


“To Bind Together That Which Is Broken,” 
http://www. interfaithimpactnys.org/positionpapers/cj_theology.htm (accessed May 2008). 


Bible Gateway, http://Awww.biblegateway.com/passage/?scarch=exodus+21:23- 
21:27;&version=49 (accessed May 2008). 
5° Lawrence Richards, The Bible Teacher’s Commentary (Wheaton, IL: Victor Books, 1987). 
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many do not take the time or interest to accept it as a means of reconciliation towards 
God. Many will say that they believe in God or Jesus but with little understanding of 
what this all entails. 

Evans and Coder stress two aspects of reconciliation: (1) the active sense that 
Christ’s death as removing the enmity existing between God and man (Romans 8:7) and 
(2) the passive sense that it may indicate the change of attitude on the part of man toward 
God. This change is wrought in the heart of man by the vision of the cross; a change from 
enmity to friendship. Thus God is propitiated, and the sinner is reconciled. *° Even 
though God has made the sacrifice through His son Jesus, the man or woman has to 
respond by accepting the sacrifice of Christ on the cross through faith before 
reconciliation can take place between man and God—Offender’s struggle. The moment 
an offender (nominal Christian) enters into the gates of the prison, he tends to sense some 
form of conflict in his mind, a spiritual battle in a negative environment. His spiritual 
battle is real and tends to seek some spiritual guidance through the chaplain or plans to 
attend the chapel services in joining other non-Christian inmates and willing not to fight 
the good fight. The conflict of good and evil is a constant struggle in this negative 
environment. There are many offenders who choose to have nothing to do with 
spirituality and continue with their rebellious lives. Some offenders will try to address the 
spiritual battles by embracing other faiths like Islam, Buddhism and Wicca. 

However, a large number of offenders will join gangs to address their conflict in 


their lives. Others are just humanist and secular while a few are atheist. The battling 


°° William Evans, The Great Doctrines of the Bible (Chicago: Moody Publishers, 1974). 
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conflict between good and evil is real and in my perspective only the Bible has the 
answer as mentioned in Ephesians 6:10-12: 
Finally, be strong in the Lord and in his mighty power. Put on the 
armor of God so that you can take your stand against the devil’s 
schemes. For our struggle is not against flesh and blood, but 
against the rulers, against the authorities, against the authorities, 


against the powers of this dark world and against the spiritual 
forces of evil in the heavenly realms. *” 


A Christian inmate may have a cell-mate who can totally disregard his faith. He 
may stick nude female posters on the walls which the Christian inmate may not have 
much choice but to look at it and get distracted. A cell-mate who constantly uses 
profanity could also be a challenge to the committed Christian inmate. Satan is a strong 
enemy, so Paul exhorts us to be strong. Paul knows that the flesh is weak (Mark 14:38) 
and that we can overcome only in Christ’s power. Note that before Paul tells them to 
stand in v. 11, he commands them in v. 10 to be strong. How does one receive this 
strength to stand? It is by realizing that the very power of God is available to them 
through the indwelling Spirit. (Eph 3:14-21) * 

Focusing on how hard it is that Christian inmates constantly need to be reminded 
of clear Word of God as follows: 


© It is between the clear Word of God and anything that conflicts with it. 
e It is between the clear Word of God and the wrong thinking one have. 
* It is between the clear Word of God and one’s emotions. 

* Itis between the clear Word of God and one’s flesh. 

¢ It is between the clear Word of God and one’s circumstances. 


e It is between the clear Word of God and one’s personal needs and desires. 


°7 Eph 6:10-12 


8 Wiersbe, Wiersbe’s Expository Outlines on the New Testament. 
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¢ It is between the clear Word of God and lusts, cares of this life, pleasures 
of this life, and the deceitfulness of riches. 

e It is between the clear Word of God and things the family, boss, fellow 
workers, friends, and other people say to one or ask one to do. 


Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly.( Ps 1:1.) ” 


New Creation 


Offenders will not be familiar with restorative justice and will carry the “old” 
Theology understanding of retributive justice. Many offenders struggle with their nature 
of sin, “How can I be reconciled back to God?” In 2 Corinthians 5:17-18 the scriptures 
says the following, “Therefore, if anyone is in Christ, he is a new creation; the old has 
gone, the new has come!” 

The Offender needs to recognize the old is gone and through Christ he is a new 
creation. 

Richards says that God has done everything in Christ to bring them into harmony 
with Him but individual believers must choose to bring daily life and attitude into 
harmony experientially. Paul’s mission is to persuade believers to make that choice for 
themselves. Paul does this by not counting their sins and not holding their sins against 


them. Paul does it by continuing to forgive and love, by continuing to express confidence, 


°° “Spiritual Warfare,” 
http://www.amazingbible.org/Documents/Spiritual_ Warfare/Battle_Spiritual_ Warfare. htm#3-4 (accessed 
May 2008). 


© 9 Cor 5:17-18 
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and by continuing to remind the Corinthians that in Christ every believer is called to 


“become the righteousness of God.” *! 
Confession 


Inmates struggle with their past sins and many times share them with the chaplain, 
and they often want to know how God can forgive sins. There is hope for them as the 
scripture says in 1 John 2:1, “My dear children, I write this to you so that you will not sin. 
But if anybody does sin, we have one who speaks to the Father in our defense-Jesus 
Christ, the Righteous One.” © 

Through Confession, they are indeed reconciled to God through Jesus Christ. The 
confession (or disclosure) of sins, even from a simply human point of view, frees one and 
facilitates the reconciliation with others. Through such an admission they squarely look at 
the sins they are responsible for, take responsibility for them, and therefore open one’s 
self again to God and to the communion of the Church in order to make a new future 


possible. 
Secondly, The Theology of the Offender’s Reconciliation Towards Self 


In this area they are going to examine viewing an offender as a child of God, 
experience the joy of serving others, growing self esteem and learning how to forgive 


himself. 


*' L, Richards, The Bible Reader’s Companion (Wheaton, IL: Victor Books, 1991). 
® Reconciliation Page, http://frpat.com/reconciliation.htm (accessed May 2008). 


% Siscom, http://www.siscom.net/~direct/tbs/god's_solutions.htm (accessed May 2008). 
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Offender as a Child of God in Christ 


God's salvation reconciles one’s relationship with God after they have been 
separated from Him because of their sin. The parable of the prodigal son tells one about 
the story of the rebellious son leaving home with part of the inheritance of his dad. He 
spends all the money living a worldly life. Finally he decides to return to his dad out of 
desperation. To his surprise his father accepts him with open arms and welcomes him 
home. The offender needs to recognize that even though he might have done some 
terrible crimes, that God is still willing to accept the offender through Christ and there is 
hope in coming to terms with him. The work of the chaplain is to assure the inmate after 


repentance the hope of God’s unconditional acceptance through Christ. 
Serving Others 


When the offender accepts the saving grace of Jesus, his outlook on life will 
change and he will become less critical of himself and others and start serving others. 
There are many committed ex-offenders who are involved in many prison ministries. 
Chuck Colson who worked in the White House is a notable ex-inmate who started prison 
ministry for others. His life after prison focused on others not himself. “For even the 
Son of Man did not come to be served, but to serve, and to give his life as a ransom for 


many.” 64 


4 Mik 10:45 
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A committed Christian offender sees the joy of serving others rather than waiting 
for others to serve him. The role of the chaplain is to encourage and motivate prisoners in 


serving others. 
Self-Esteem (Who A Person Thinks They Are) 


Randy Alcorn (founder and director of Eternal Perspective Ministries) says that 
rather than emphasize self-love, which can become self-centeredness; one needs to focus 
on self-acceptance based on an accurate self-image. It is important to realize the 
difference between self and self-image. Self is who a person really is. Self-image is who 
a person thinks they are. Satan, the master of extremes, wants one either to exalt 
themselves or degrade themselves. Scripture tells one it is important to think accurately 
about themselves. “Do not think of yourself more highly than you ought, but rather think 
of yourself with sober judgment.” (Romans 12:3). Scripture teaches that human beings 
stand condemned before God. Apart from Christ, we are guilty and therefore our self- 
esteem is naturally low. That is why Christians who try to make people feel fulfilled apart 
from Christ tread on dangerous ground. Ministry is not to make guilty people feel less 
guilty, but to make guilty people know their guilt can be taken away. The good news is 
not that they are righteous without Christ. The good news is that they can be made 
righteous by confessing their sin and accepting Christ’s redemptive work on their 


behalf. 


* Randy Alcorn, “Moral Guilt,” http://www.epm.org/articles/moral_guilt.html (accessed May 
2008). 
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The chaplain’s role is to assure inmates of God’s forgiveness and His accepting 
them as a person, regardless of the crime. The chaplain hopes that by accepting the 
inmate regardless of the crime, he/she may lead him/her to self-examination his/her true 


self. Eventually to accept himself/herself as one whom he can become whole in Christ. 
Learning To Forgive One’s Self — God’s View 


Based on Matt. 5:23-24, forgiving love is this inconceivable, unexplainable 
pursuit of the offender by the offended for the sake of restored relationship with God, self 
and others. What they call love might be little more than a slightly veiled, self-interested 
demand for appreciation and respect or avoidance of the offense in order to achieve an 
end other than biblical reconciliation. Love offers life and forgiveness which enables 
love. © 

Offenders have real problems when it comes to forgiving themselves. Offenders 
with sexual and murder offenses tend to struggle much more then others. They feel that 
their sins are too big to be forgiven. Many sex offenders, seating child molesters, 
attend church hoping to find forgiveness and acceptance. Even though they understand 
that God forgives them through Christ and that no sin is unpardonable, they struggle with 
humiliation, in particular for the sin of child molestation. They will not share this with 
other inmates for fear of being harassed and being assaulted. In some cases the shame and 
guilt simply consumes them. Also, there is not much room for the offender to ask 
forgiveness from the victim. Many times the offenders are under a restraint order from 


the State not to have any contact with the victim. Not to underestimate the crime, an 


© http://www. immanuels.org/biblical_counseling/bc/bold1.htm (accessed May 2008). 
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offender needs to experience forgiveness in the Lord and only then will he/she see 
meaningful reconciliation with himself/herself, God and others. 

The chaplain’s role again is to accept the inmate regardless of the crime and 
allowing him to participate in church services. Inmates always consider participation in 
church services as reading the scripture text or saying a prayer as a privilege and honor. 


This gives him a sense of acceptance by the chaplain and God. 
The Theology of Offenders’ Reconciliation Towards Family 


Children of incarcerated parents often find themselves in foster care for extended 
periods of time, sometimes until they reach maturity. In the past, incarcerated parents 
have not been considered as a viable future placement, nor have they been engaged in the 
process of identifying kinship placement opportunities.°’ Nor has the importance of an 
ongoing relationship between inmate and children been recognized. With incarcerated 
parents in prison, children find it challenging to have a meaningful relationship with 
them. Children are left with single parents or grandparents raising the children and others 
with foster care as mentioned above. However, some communication still takes place 
between children and fathers through phone conversations, letters and visitation. 
Although the separation due to incarceration affects the children, there is hope as the 
scripture mentions reconciliation between fathers and children. The chaplain can 
facilitate such a meeting as getting together between the children and the parents in a 


prison. 


®’ The Family and Corrections Network, 
http://www.fcnetwork.org/fathersconf2002/proceedings/newby. html (accessed May 2008). 
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Malachi 4:6 says, “And he will turn the hearts of fathers to their children and the 
hearts of children to their fathers, lest I come and strike the land with a decree of 
utter destruction. °° 

Jamieson says that fathers to the children, taken literally as mentions in Malachi 
4:6, denotes the restoration of parental fidelity 

Offenders do not have much of a problem connecting with their mothers or 
grandparents, unlike with their dads. This is very evident during for all Mothers’ Day 
events. Many inmates will request Mothers’ Day cards but not for fathers’ during the 
fathers’ day event. Not many fathers take the initiative to connect with their incarcerated 
children in a prison. Also, some of the fathers are incarcerated themselves and having an 
attitude of indifference and lack of interest to connect with their children. 

The epidemic of arrest and recidivism causes negative consequences to those 
directly involved but also to their children, families, and communities. Nearly 56 percent 
of all incarcerated men have at least one child under the age of 18, while 76 percent have 
two or more minor children. The majority (58 percent) of these children are less than 10- 
years-old, and about 43 percent of the fathers lived with their children prior to 
imprisonment. Consequently, these children are emotionally, economically, and socially 
scarred because of their parent's incarceration, and without intervention these youth are 


five times more likely than other children to become incarcerated themselves.” It takes a 


® Mal 4: 6 (English Standard Version) 


® Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown, A Commentary, Critical and Explanatory, on the Old and New 
Testaments, Lk 1:17. 


” “Fit 2-B FATHERS: The Effectiveness of Extension Programming with Incarcerated Fathers,” 
http://www .joe.org/joe/2005october/a7 html (accessed May 2008). 
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move of God to restore the hearts of fathers to the children, and the children to the 
fathers. (Malachi 4:6)” 

The chaplain’s role certainly is to see that programs can and should be working 
specifically in the area of restoration of parental relationships between children and their 


parents. 
The Theology of Offender’s Reconciliation Towards Church 


The church should take the ministry of reconciliation with offenders seriously as 
mentioned by our Lord Jesus himself in Matthew 25:43, “I was a stranger and you did not 
invite me in, I needed clothes and you did not clothe me, I was sick and in prison and you 
did not look after me.”” 

God has commissioned the church to do prison ministry. Many churches are not 
interested in ministering to inmates and not willing to come out of their comfort zone. 
Others see that the inmates deserve their punishment and there is not much hope in 
rehabilitation. In fact, in the ministry of reconciliation the church needs to recognize and 
be willing to put aside differences and identify the prisoners’ needs. However, the 
chaplain understands that there are Theological reasons for retributive justice and the 


chaplain needs to work with differing churches to help others understand the vision of 


restorative justice. 


™ “It Takes a Move Of God,” http://www.christianparents.com/bible002.htm#restorel (accessed 
May 2008). 


72 Matt. 25:43 
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The Scripture in Hebrews 13:3 further stresses, “Remember those in prison as if 


you were their fellow prisoners, and those who are mistreated as if you yourselves were 


suffering.” ” 


Richards emphasizes the importance of identifying with the oppressed. (Heb.13 3) 
It is one thing to welcome strangers. It is another to go out and look for those who need 
help. Prisoners were especially needy, for they often had to supply their own food, and 
many feared being identified with those condemned by the government. Christian 
brotherly love moved believers to identify with prisoners and tries to meet their needs. 4 
God is very much interested in those in prison. Prisoners generally are not regarded well 
by the society. The cross is where God expresses His love for the oppressed and the 
weak. His love clearly indicates that God is still in the business of connecting with those 
who are considered outcasts, including offenders of the law. In addition, we see Jesus’ 
vision in reconciling with the enemy. It may involve turning the other cheek and loving 
and praying for them as Matthew 5:38-48 indicates: 


You have heard that it was said, ‘Eye for eye, and tooth for tooth. 
But I tell you, do not resist an evil person. If someone strike you on 
the right cheek, turn to him the other also. And If someone wants 
to sue you and take your tunic, let him have your cloak as well. If 
someone forces you to go one mile, go with him two miles. Give to 
the one who asks you, and do not turn away from the one who 
wants to borrow from you. You have heard that it was said, “Love 
your neighbor and hate your enemy. But I tell you: Love your 
enemies and pray for those who persecute you, that you may be 
sons of your Father in heaven.” He causes his sun to rise on the 
evil and the good, and sends rain on the righteous and the 
unrighteous. If you love those who love you, what reward will you 
get? Are not even the tax collectors doing that? And if you greet 
only your brothers, what are you doing more than others? 


3 Heb 13:3 


’ Richards, The Bible Reader’s Companion. 
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Do not even pagans do that? Be perfect, therefore as your 
heavenly Father is perfect. ’° 


The above text is a clear indication that the church needs to go the extra mile to 
reconcile with the offenders. However, it is certainly not an easy thing to turn the other 
cheek, love one’s enemies, and pray for them. The church is challenged to be Christ-like. 

As Poskerki and Pountney (Institute for Christian Leadership Formation) make 
plain, it is important for the church to relate to people that they may not like. The only 
possibility for followers of Jesus is to live out the vision that God has for all the peoples 
of the earth. People’s first impulse should be to look at how God himself relates to his 
alienated creation so that they may do the same. God’s action is clear: God pursues one 
relentlessly. Even when they live according to their sin-centered character (which really 
positions them as enemies of God’s will and ways), God still invites them into friendship. 
The essence of the kingdom of God is the rebuilding of what has been broken. The nature 
of the love of God is to unite former enemies and to reconcile their differences. Of 
course, the command to love their enemies is beyond our natural grasp and human 
capacity. It is only through the love of God, the grace of God’s Son and the power of 
God’s Spirit that such a breathtaking and impossible ambition can become a reality. ”° 

Dr. Clapsis emphasizes how the church can play a positive role against violence: 
The church would seek ways to liberate people from the oppressive structures of 
domination that perpetrators of violence have imposed upon them. This is encoded in the 


life, teaching, death, and resurrection of Jesus and embodied in the lives of the saints. 


” Bible Gateway, http://www. biblegateway.com/passage/?search=Matthew%205:38- 
48;&version=31 (accessed May 2008). 


’® Institute for Christian Leadership Formation, 
http://www. wardconsultation.org/past%20consultations/2002%20Mcneil/WorldVision Reconciliation.PD 
(accessed May 2008). 
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Reconciliation as a process takes time; time that can make the participants feel insecure, 
but time is necessary nonetheless for beginning a new life. Reconciliation in Christian 
theology is the enduring gift of God to believers and the Church’s enduring mission to 
the world. Reconciliation is that which inspires, guides and shapes the involvement of the 
churches in societies ravaged by serious violations of human rights, inter-ethnic conflicts. 
It addresses the personal and communal needs for healing, the restoration of broken 
social relationships and the relearning of how to live together in peace and mutual trust.”” 

The chaplain’s ministry can embody these perspectives in various ways, by 
attending local Ministerial Association meetings and trying to share and work with the 
pastors to engage in prison ministry. 

The Theology of Offender’s Reconciliation Towards Victim 
(Restorative Justice) 

Restorative justice is concerned with healing victims' wounds, restoring law 
offenders to law abiding lives, and repairing harm done to interpersonal relationships and 
the community. It seeks to involve all stakeholders and provide opportunities for those 
most affected by the crime to be directly involved in the process of responding to the 
harm caused. * Many times the victims who go through the pain really do not ask too 
much from the offender. The victim needs to know whether the offender is remorseful for 
the wrong done. Is the offender willing to be held accountable for the actions done? 


Inmate accountability is one of the main concerns for victims’ healing. 


” Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of America, 
http://www. goarch. org/en/ourfaith/articles/article8565.asp (accessed May 2008). 


78 National Institute of Correctoins, 
http://www.nicic.org/Downloads/PDF/TrainingResources/017207/017207-1P.pdf (accessed May 2008). 
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The following may bring about some healing to the victim towards restoration: A 
central premise of restorative justice is that victims, offenders, and the affected 
communities are all key stakeholders in the restorative process. (1) Victims include not 
only those directly affected by the offense, but also family members and members of the 
affected community. The safety, support, and needs of these victims are the starting 
points for any restorative justice process, Thus a primary objective is to attend to victims' 
needs: material, financial, emotional, and social. (2) Addressing these needs and the 
needs of the community is necessary if public demands for severe punishment are to be 
quelled.” The chaplain needs to be an interpreter with the community. God cares for 
every area of the healing process of the victim. God is always on the side of those who 
are injured and oppressed as he is drawn in compassion to bring healing. We see from the 
gospels how Jesus reaches out in compassion to heal the wounded. One sees how Jesus 
protected the woman who was brought to Him to be stoned due to adultery. But Jesus 
was on the side of the victim and challenged others, if they had no sin to cast the first 
stone. No one is brave enough to cast any stones at her. Neither did Jesus condemn her 
and told her, not to sin any more. (John 8:1-8) 

There are some restorative programs in Ross Correctional Institution. The 
institution offers programs pertaining to victim awareness, accountability group sessions, 
victim and offender dialogue. The chaplain should be active here and facilitate the 
meetings as needed. 


Restorative programming should be characterized by four key values: 


” “Restorative Justice,” http://www.beyondintractability.org/essay/restorative justice (accessed 
May 2008). 
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Encounter: Create opportunities for victims, offenders and community 
members who want to do so to meet to discuss the crime and its aftermath. 

Amends. Expect offenders to take steps to repair the harm they have 
caused. 

Reintegration: Seek to restore victims and offenders to whole, 
contributing members of society. 

Inclusion: Provide opportunities for parties with a stake in a specific 
crime to participate in its resolution. *° 

The researcher, himself, was involved in a victim and offender dialogue. He had 
the privilege of meeting with the victim and discussing the possibility of meeting with the 
offender. The victim wanted some closure by seeing the offender and to be able to 
confront him with her feelings. Feelings that she felt then and now, plus the answer to the 
question of; why? She wanted him to acknowledge the pain; express regret for his actions 
so that she may heal. 

Victim-offender mediation, or VOM (also called victim-offender dialogue), 
victim-offender conferencing, victim-offender reconciliation, or restorative justice 
dialogue), is usually a face-to-face meeting, in the presence of a trained mediator, 
between the victim of a crime and the person who committed that crime. This system 
generally involves a small number of participants, and often is the only option available 


to incarcerated offenders, due to limits on visitors. *! 


8° Yoid. 


%1 “Restorative Justice,” http://en. wikipedia.org/wiki/Restorative%5Fjustice# Victim- 
offender_mediation (accessed May 2008). 
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In the Victim-offender dialogue the following needs to be communicated by the 
offender and the victim. Curran clearly describes the communications that needs to take 


' place before reconciliation can take place with the offender and the victim. 


Victim and Offender Process 


° The offender must acknowledge the wrongdoing or a hurtful act to some 
degree. 

® The acceptance of blame, partial or total, for the injury. 

° The throwing of the offender on the mercy of the other by asking to be 
forgiven. 


The acceptance of “the victim” involves: 


° The victim assesses the sincerity of the other’s contrition. 

° The victim notes the body language that accompanies the speech. 

° The victim makes some kind of sign to the first party that he has pardoned 
him. * 


The majority of the victims wanted to be protected and experience safer 
communities, improved social conditions of the neighborhood problems that led to the 
crime, prevention of future crime from occurring, and to see justice done. * 

From the theological perspective, God is involved in the reconciliation between 
the offender and the victim. The offenders need to allow God’s spirit to bring about a 
spirit of a contrite and repentant heart. On the other hand the victim needs to also allow 


the spirit of God to be able to forgive the offender. Healing can take place only when the 


* Tom Curran , Spirituality and Reconciliation (Nairobi, Kenya: Paulines Publications, 1997), 18. 


%3 Barajas, Community Justice: Concepts and Strategies, 60. 
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victim forgives the offender. Sometimes, the offender can experience peace with the 
repentant heart and the victim could still be in pain struggling with forgiveness. 

Convert confirms: God’s forgiveness consumes one’s spirit, the weight of 
personal guilt and inner conflict begins to dissolve. Through this cleansing and renewal, 
persons are able to forgive oneself and others. Most prisoners live with a strong sense of 


guilt and failure, and some of them believe that their crimes are beyond forgiveness. ™ 


The Theology of Offender’s Reconciliation Towards Community 


According to McCold (International Institute for Restorative Practices) and 
Wachtel (Community Service Foundation) the definition of community is important: 
Community is defined as a feeling, a perception of a connectedness-personal 
connectedness both to other individual human beings and to a group. Building 
community, then, involves building bonds between human beings.® In addition, Ness and 
Strong stress that the church should play a big role in community justice. 

The Judeo-Christian tradition is rife with teachings regarding care for the outcast, 
relief for those in need and the worth of human beings as created and loved by God. 
Biblical tradition and stories teach about God’s desire that all should be redeemed. 
Biblical commandments to love one’s neighbor, and even more, to love one’s enemy are 
a compelling reason for churches to rise to their role and responsibility for assisting with 


reintegration. %¢ The church or faith communities should be involved in giving support 


84 Henry Covert, Ministry to the Incarcerated (Chicago: Loyola Press, 1995), 66. 


85 John G. Perry, Restorative Justice: Repairing Communities Through Restorative Justice 
(Lanham, MD: American Correctional Association, 2002), 40. 


86 Daniet Van Ness, and Karen Strong, Restoring Justice (Cincinnati, OH: Anderson Publishing, 
1997), 125. 
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and assistance in connecting with the victim and offender as needed. God’s character is 
the ultimate foundation and model of righteousness. In the Old Testament, righteousness 
becomes defined in oe of obedience to the commandments delivered by God, who 
himself is altogether righteous. Those commands include not only precepts of human 
behavior with respect to our fellow human beings but also matters of a liturgical and 
ceremonial nature. *” Thus the prison chaplain carries a crucial role. 

According to Zehr, the founder of Restorative Justice: Restorative Justice 
attempts to meet the needs of the victim, offender and community. What, then are the 
community’s needs? Certainly, the community needs a sense of justice. Like the victim, 
the local community suffers a loss of a sense of safety, and needs to be reassured that 
something is being done about it, and that “steps are being taken to discourage its 
recurrence.”** 

The community needs to make special attempts to address the needs of the 
offenders as to reduce the recidivism rate. Ness says that practical assistance in the 
critical weeks and months of initial transition to the community can be the key for 
offenders to beat the recidivism odds. Based on research and experience, it is possible to 
somewhat arbitrarily define the re-entry or transition process as generally having several 
phases: Pre-release/release (0-60 days); orientation (60-120 days); direction (4-8 
months); settlement (9-18 months); and growth (18-36 months). In the first months after 
release, there are often short-term, practical needs that are urgent. These include the very 


basics: money, food, clothes, housing and transportation. There is a significant need for a 


87 RC. Sproul, Following Christ (Wheaton ,IL ‘Tyndale House Publishers, 1996). 


88 Ness and Strong, Restoring Justice, 128. 
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coach, adviser or mentor during this period to help with orientation, encouragement and 
follow-through. It is my perspective that prison chaplain must be engaged here as a 
dimension of their ministry. Galaway and Hudson further stress the local communities 
responsibilities in Community justice as follows: 

Local communities have five general needs that arise from criminal conflict: (1) a 
sense of justice; (2) community empowerment in conflict resolution: (3) re-establishment 
of peaceful relationships between conflicting individuals and their important social 
relationships; (4) a sense of safety and hopefulness, and (5) concrete actions to prevent 
the recurrence of similar conflicts. The responsibilities of local communities are to: (1) 
act immediately to protect victim and offender; (2) hold offenders accountable and insist 
on active involvement of interested parties in the resolution process; (3) provide the local 
resources for victim and offender to seek their healing, and (4) provide public education 


and serve as a model for peaceful resolution processes.” 
Conclusion 


The theology of re-entry of prisoners involves various aspects of reconciliation, 
which can be named through the prisoner’s reconciliation towards God, self, family, 
church and victim. The underlining factor of reconciliation is based on how God 
reconciles man or woman back to Him through the sacrifice of Jesus on the cross. The 
chaplain plays an important role in the process of connecting with inmates and their 
families and children. His ministry also includes working with the churches and the 


community to address offenders’ and victims’ needs. He facilitates inmates’ group 


8° Burt Galaway and Joe Hudson, Restorative Justice: International Prespectives (Monsey, NY: 
Criminal Justice Press, 1996), 96. 
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sessions to address the need of inmate accountability and victim awareness. The chaplain 
also interprets the theological implications of retributive and restorative justice to the 
churches as needed. 

The next chapter concerns methodology. The attitudes and opinions of 
incarcerated men in the Ross Correctional Institution and the importance of reconciliation 


to their own re-entry process will be considered. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


Out of the Biblical, historical and theological foundational perspectives a 
methodology was developed, how prisoners understand re-entry. If inmates attend 
religious services, or are willing to invest time and emotional effort in the process of 


reconciliation, they can more easily assimilate back into society. 


Demographics Summary 


The researcher performed qualitative research involving the participation of fifty 
inmates. Another twenty-five inmates participated in the interviews. All of the 


participants from the surveys and interviews were men. 


Race and Ethnicity of Respondents 


According to the twenty-five interviews tabulated, sixty percent are Black, twenty 
eight percent White, eight percent Hispanic, and four percent identified themselves as 


Others. 
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Age of Respondents 


Overall, of the survey respondents, forty-four percent were between the ages of 35 
and 65. Twenty-four percent of survey respondents were between the ages of 26 and 35. 
Twenty percent of survey respondents were 25 or under, and only eight percent of survey 
respondents were over the age of 65. The respondents were picked at random from the 
chapel activities. The chapel list has a mixture of religious and some secular activities 


participants. 
Highest Degree Attained 


The vast majority of the respondents or forty percent had either a high school 
diploma or G.E.D. Forty percent had some college studies. The remaining eight percent 


respondents had some technical schooling. 


Religious Respondents 


Overall sixty-four percent of the respondents identified their current religious 
background as Protestant and twelve percent of the respondents identified as Catholics. 
The remaining respondents were split between sixteen percent Islam and eight percent as 


no preferences. 
Location of Respondents 


Fifty-six percent of the respondents are from big cities. These are from Columbus, 


Cincinnati and Cleveland. And twelve percent are from Youngtown, Chillicothe, 
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Defiance, Laurelville, Medina and other small towns. The model was tested with two 


basic aspects: the use of interviews and questionnaires. 
Use of Interviews 


The interview participants were asked a standard series of questions designed to 
elicit qualitative discussion on the importance of reconciliation in regards to re-entry into 
society. The researcher conducted a total of twenty-five interviews with a broad and 
diverse cross section of inmates who attended various activities in the chapel. The faith 
group of inmates came from Christian, Islamic and Jewish religions. Others are not of 
any religious persuasion and are basically secular in values and philosophy. The 
discussion points are based on seven questions all focusing on reconciliation; some of the 
participants’ quotes will reflect this. The interview questions with responses are as 


follows. 


1. How Does One View God? 

Overall thirty-two percent of the respondents viewed God as loving. Twenty 
percent viewed God as the Creator. Twelve percent viewed God as gracious and only 
four percent as forgiving. 

Participants Quotes: 
e “God as the Creator!” 
¢ “God as Loving, Gracious and Judgmental. 
¢ “God as all Knowing, Powerful, Loving, Caring and Forgiver of 


bf ” 


S1ns. 
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“God is Love and He wants to have a relationship with mankind.” 
“God is All Knowing, Creator, the Alpha and Omega, 


Omnipotent, Benevolent and Loving Father.” 


2. What is Reconciliation in Relation with One’s Family for Re-Entry into the 


Community? 


An overwhelming sixty-four percent of the respondents viewed Family as a 


means of support. Twenty percent desire to get back to family. Eight percent viewed 


Family as important for job opportunities. 


Participants Quotes: 


“Family is important because of the love and support you can 


receive while incarcerated.” 


“My sister wants me to do well in prison and will assist in job 


prospers, if it is the will of God.” 


“It’s very important that I have an open line communication with 


my wife, kids, sisters, brothers, nieces and nephews.” 


“I speak to them every day and have a good relationship with my 


family.” 


“They still love me.” 
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3. How Important is Reconciliation with the Church (if any) for One’s Re-Entry 
Process? 
An overwhelming ninety-two percent of the respondents view reconciliation with 
Church as important. Eight percent of the respondents indicated no Church connection. 
Participants Quotes: 
¢ “Don’t have any.” 
e “Very important.” 
e “It is very important because church can provide support.” 
e “Support.” 


“It’s very important to maintain a spiritual connection with the 


church especially when it is time to get back to the society.” 


4. What is One’s Relationship with Their Victim? 

An overwhelming eighty-eight percent of the respondents indicated having no 
contact with the victim. However, thirty-two percent of the respondents indicated 
reconciliation with the victim as important. 

Participants Quotes: 
e “None.” 
¢ “T have taken the Victim Awareness Program. The program made 
me aware of the victim harm and injuries because of my wrong 


choices.” 
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e “T have no relationship with any victim.” 


e “No relationship at this point.” 


5. How Could the Community Assist One as an Offender in Re-Entering the 


Community? 


An overwhelming sixty percent of the respondents indicated that the community 
could assist with job opportunities. Thirty-two percent of the respondents indicated that 
the community could assist in finding a place to stay upon release. Interestingly, twenty- 
four percent requested that the community give them another chance to re-enter society. 

Participants Quotes: 
e “Helping with my college, housing, job and getting my life back 
together.” 
e “Tm not an offender but was accused of being one, but the 
community can assist me in getting a job.” 
« “A place to stay and getting a job.” 
¢ “Job Placement, adequate housing and transportation.” 


e “Job and training.” 


6. How Does One Feel as an Ex-Offender in Re-Entering the Community? 
Forty-eight percent of respondents are fearful about re-entering the community. 
As offenders, they are fearful that they will not be accepted. However, 28 percent 


respondents are optimistic about re-entering the society. Sixteen percent of the 
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respondents indicated with God’s help they are positive about re-entry and 4 percent have 


mixed feelings about re-entry. 


Participants Quotes: 


“T am afraid that it might be difficult to earn the community trust.” 
“T am fearful but will be glad to experience freedom once again. I 
see too many changes and wonder how people will react towards 
me.” 

“I am prepared to meet my goals as a born again Christian.” 

“T understand it will be hard for me to do the right thing after much 


negative experience in prison. 


“Grateful.” 


7. Does One See Manipulation as an Hindrance for Reconciliation with Family, 


Victim, Church, Community and God? 


An overwhelming eighty-eight percent of the respondents viewed manipulation as 


a hindrance for reconciliation. Only eight percent of the respondents indicated that 


manipulation was not an hindrance towards reconciliation. 


Participants Quotes: 


“Yes” 

“Yes, because the change and reconciliation must come from the 
heart, something you want to do.” 

“Yes, it can be some hindrance.” 

“No, family is wise.” 


“Yes, because lies and games will catch up with you.” 
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Pre —Survey Questionnaires 


There is no way to completely establish a restorative justice system in the prison 
but to provide some element of knowledge and understanding of its benefits. The 
researcher distributed a total of fifty qualitative questionnaires to a diverse cross section 
of inmates of different religious and secular persuasions. Through the questionnaires the 
participants were asked a standard series of questions on the importance of reconciliation 
in regard to re-entry into society. The survey questionnaire points are based on seven 


aspects of reconciliation with multiple choices as follows: 


GOD 


1. How Does One View God? 


a) 


Judge 

Non existent 
Forgiving 
Friend 


Loving 


Six percent of the respondents view God as a Judge. Twenty-four percent 


view God as forgiving. Twelve percent view God as a Friend. And overwhelming 


58 percent view God as Loving but none indicated God as Non Existent. 


Ww 


x 


consnbgonntnanennnanennnnent 


Judge NLExSES. 


Forgiving 


Friend 


Loving 


 Seriesh 
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2. How Important is God for One’s Re-Entry Process? 


a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 


e) 


Absolutely not important 
Not very important 

One doesn’t know 
Somewhat important 


Very important 


An overwhelming number or eighty-eight percent of the respondents 


viewed God as very important for the re-entry process. Six percent have no 


knowledge as to what importance God is for re-entry. Only a small percentage of 


only two percent felt that God is as not important for re-entry. 


TABLE 9 (GOD'S IMPORTANCE IN RE-ENTRY) 
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FAMILY 


3. What is Reconciliation in Relation with One’s Family? 


a) 


Still fighting 

Somewhat talking 

Talking but not fully accepted 

Getting visits and letters from family members 


Getting visits, letters and financial support 


Forty-eight percent of the respondents indicated that they were getting 


some visits, letters and financial support. And forty-eight percent of the 


respondents indicated getting some visits, letters and communicating with family 


members. Only a small percentage of two percent have no communication with 


family members. 
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4. How Important is Reconciliation with One’s Family for One’s Re-Entry 
Process? 


a) Absolutely not important 
b) Not very important 

Cc) One doesn’t know 

d) Somewhat important 

e) Very important 


Eighty percent of the respondents indicated that reconciliation with family 


is very important and sixteen percent indicated “somewhat important.” 


TABLE 11 (RECONCILIATION WITH FAMILY) 
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CHURCH 


5. What is Reconciliation in Relation to Chapel Services in Prison? 
a) Not attending 
b) Attend occasionally 
c) Attend seasonally 
d) Attend regularly but no participation 
e) Attend regularly and take part in chapel activities 


Fifty-two percent of the respondents felt attending and taking part in 
chapel services is part of reconciliation for a better chance for re-entry. Thirty-six 
percent indicated that they chapel regularly or occasionally. Twelve percent do 


not attend chapel services. 


TABLE 12 (RECONCILIATION WITH CHURCH) 
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6. How Important is Reconciliation with Chapel (Church) for One’s Re-Entry 
Process? 


a) Absolutely not important 
b) Not very important 

c) One doesn’t know 

d) Somewhat important 

) Very important 


About sixty percent of the respondents indicated that reconciliation with 
church was very important and thirty percent as “somewhat important.” Four 
percent of the respondents felt church is absolutely not important and with six 


percent had no idea as to its importance. 


TABLE 13 (RECONCILIATION OF CHURCH WITH RE-ENTRY) 
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VICTIM 


7. What is One’s Relationship with Their Victim? 
a) No connection 
b) Made an attempt and got a negative response 
c) Made an attempt and got no response 
d) Made an attempt and got positive response of forgiveness 
e) Victim made an attempt to see offender through victim services in ‘victim 
and offender dialogue’ services. 


Seventy-four percent of the respondents indicated of not having any 
connections with the victim. Six percent of the respondents made an attempt and 
got a negative response. Another six percent made an attempt and got no 
response. Twelve percent of the respondents made an attempt with the victim and 


got a positive response of forgiveness. 


TABLE 14 (RELATIONSHIP WITH VICTIM) 
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8. How Important is Reconciliation with One’s Victim for One’s Re-Entry Process? 
a) Absolutely not important 
b) Not very important 
c) One doesn’t know 
d) Somewhat important 
e) Very important 


Eighteen percent of the respondents indicated that reconciliation with 
victims is absolutely not important. Ten percent felt that it’s not very important. 
Eighteen percent said somewhat important and thirty-four percent very important 


respectively. 
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SELF 


9. How Does One Feel as an Inmate in Prison? 


a) 


Feeling rejected 

Feeling rejected but still carry some guilt 

Feeling accepted and only interested in doing time 

Feeling accepted and taking part in some activities 

Feeling accepted and taking part in spiritual, mental and physical 


activities. 


Six percent of the respondents indicated as feeling rejected as an inmate. 


Ten percent carried some guilt. The other six percent feeling accepted but only 


interested in doing time and with ten percent in some activities. An overwhelming 


of sixty-eight percent are taking part in some kind spiritual, mental, physical 


activities in the prison. 


TABLE 16 (FEELINGS AS BEING AN INMATE) enenmem 
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10. How Important are Feelings as an Inmate in Prison? 


a) 
b) 
¢) 
d) 


e) 


Absolutely not important 
Not very important 

One doesn’t know 
Somewhat important 


Very important 


Only six percent of the respondents indicated that inmate feelings are 


absolutely not important in prison. Another two percent respondents indicated as 


not very important and twenty percent as somewhat important. Only ten percent 


indicated as having no idea how to respond to the question. However, an 


overwhelming sixty-two percent respondents indicated inmate feelings as very 


important 


in prison. 


TABLE 17 (MPORTANCE OF FEELINGS) 
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COMMUNITY 


11. What is One’s Relationship with Their Community? 


a) Feeling rejected no employment upon release. 

b) No employment and interview upon release 

c) Job Interview upon release 

d) Job interview and probably have a job upon release 
)) Job pending upon release 


Twelve percent of the respondents felt rejected and has no employment 
upon release. Thirty six percent indicated as having no employment or interview 
and six percent getting an interview upon release. Fourteen percent of the 
respondents indicated as probably having a job upon release and with six percent 


positive in getting a job. 
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12. How Important is Reconciliation with the Community for One’s Re-Entry 
Process? 


a) Absolutely not important 
b) Not very important 

¢) One doesn’t know 

d) Somewhat important 

e) Very important 


Sixty percent of the respondents indicated reconciliation with the 
community as very important. Another sixteen percent respondents indicated as 
somewhat important and twelve percent have no idea. Only four to six percent 
respondents respectively felt as absolutely not important or not very important 


reconciling with the community. 
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MANIPULATION 


13. Does One See Them Self as Manipulating in Relation to Reconciliation? 


a) 
b) 


c) 


d) 


e) 


Gaining mental control to the point of doing things for you. 

Arguing or questioning for the sake of arguing or questioning. 
Sometimes attempting to make others feel guilty for their actions and 
thoughts. 

Sometimes create a false reality that you want others to believe is true. 


Tend to be truthful and honest in relationship with others. 


Eighty-eight percent of the respondents indicated as truthful and honest in 


relationship with others. Two percent respondents admitted gaining mental 


control to the point of doing things for them. Another two percent admitted 


manipulating through arguing or questioning. Four percent respondents indicated 


as attempting to make others feel guilty for their actions and thoughts. Six percent 


respondents indicated as creating a false reality that you want others to believe is 


true. 


TABLE 20 (SELF-MANIPULATION IN THE RECONCILATION PROCESS) 
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14. Does One See Manipulation as a Hindrance Toward Reconciliation with Family, 
Church, Victim, Community and God? 


a) Absolutely not important 
b) Not very important 

c) One doesn’t know 

d) Somewhat important 

e) Very important 


Sixty percent of the respondents indicated manipulation is very much a 
hindrance towards reconciliation. Sixteen percent of the respondents indicated as 
somewhat important and fourteen percent as having no idea of its importance. Six 
percent of respondents felt absolutely no important and four percent felt it was not 


very important as a hindrance toward reconciliation. 


TABLE 21 (S MANIPULATION A PROBLEM IN RECONCILIATION) 
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Post Survey Questionnaires 


The researcher conducted a post survey of fifty qualitative questionnaires. The 
participants were asked the same standard series of questions on the importance of 
reconciliation in regards to re-entry after two months. The post survey will reflect 


whether the respondents have changed their opinions on the questions concerned. 


GOD 


1. How Does One View God? 
a) Judge 


b) Non existent 


c) Forgiving 
d) Friend 
e) Loving 


Fifty-six percent of the respondents indicated God as loving. Twenty-eight 
percent indicated God as forgiving. Eight percent indicated God as a Judge or 


Friend. None of the respondents thought God as non-existent. 


TABLE 22 (PERSONAL VIEW OF GOD) 


 Sertesk 


Judge NLExist Forgiving Friend Loving 
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2. How Important is God for One’s Re-Entry Process? 
a) Absolutely not important 
b) Not very important 
c) One doesn’t know 
d) Somewhat important 
e) Very important 


An overwhelming or ninety-two percent respondents felt that God is very 
important for re-entry process. Only two percent responded God as absolutely not 
important and had no idea as to its importance. None indicated God as “not very 


important.” 


TABLE 23 (GOD’S IMPORTANCE IN RE-ENTRY) 
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FAMILY 


3. What is Reconciliation in Relation with One’s Family? 
a) Still fighting 
b) Somewhat talking 
Cc) Talking but not fully accepted 
d) Getting visits and letters from family members 
e) Getting visits, letters and financial support 


Thirty-eight percent of the respondents indicated as getting visits, letters 
and financial support. Twenty-two percent of the respondents indicated as getting 
visits, letters from family members. Another twenty percent are “somewhat 
talking” and twelve percent “talking but not fully accepted.” Eight percent are 
“still fighting.” 


#@ Seriesd 


4, How Important is Reconciliation with One’s Family for One’s Re-Entry 


Process? 


a) 


Absolutely not important 
Not very important 

One doesn’t know 
Somewhat important 


Very important 


Seventy percent of the respondents indicated that reconciliation with the 


family as “very important.” Four percent of the respondents felt as “somewhat 


important” and twelve percent as “I don’t know.” Another six percent respondents 


indicated as “not very important” and eight percent as “absolutely not important.” 


TABLE 25 (IMPORTANCE OF FAMILY IN RECONCILIATION PROCESS) 
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CHURCH 


5. What is Reconciliation in Relation to Chapel Services in Prison? 


a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 


¢) 


Not attending 

Attend occasionally 

Attend seasonally 

Attend regularly but no participation 


Attend regularly and take part in chapel activities 


Forty percent of the respondents indicated as attending chapel activities on 


a regular basis. Twenty-two percent indicated as attending on a regular basis but 


no participation in the religious services. Six percent respondents indicated 


attending seasonally and twenty- two percent occasionally. Finally, ten percent 


indicated as not attending. 


TABLE 26 (RECONCILIATION IN CHAPEL PRISON SERVICES) __ 
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6. How Important is Reconciliation with Chapel (Church) for One’s Re-Entry 
Process? 


a) Absolutely not important 
b) Not very important 

c) One doesn’t know 

d) Somewhat important 

e) Very important 


Sixty percent of the respondents indicated reconciliation with the chapel as 
“very important.” Sixteen percent respondents indicated as “somewhat 
important.” Eight percent as “not very important” and with six percent as 
“absolutely not important.” And finally the rest of percent respondents, ten 


percent, indicated as “I don’t know.” 


TABLE 27 (HOW IMPORTANT IS CHURCH SERVICES TO ONE’S SELF) 
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VICTIM 


7. What is One’s Relationship with One’s Victim? 


a) No connection 

b) Made an attempt and got a negative response 

c) Made an attempt and got no response 

d) Made an attempt and got positive response of forgiveness 

e) Victim made an attempt to see offender through victim services in ‘victim 


and offender dialogue’ services. 


An overwhelming or seventy-eight percent of the respondents indicated as 
“no connection” with the victim. Six percent of the respondents made an attempt 
with the victim and got no response from them. But ten percent of the respondents 
indicated getting a positive response of forgiveness. Another six percent of the 
respondents indicated that the victim made an attempt to see the offender through 


victim services in ‘victim and offender dialogue’ services. 
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8. How Important is Reconciliation with One’s Victim for One’s Re-Entry Process? 
a) Absolutely not important 
b) Not very important 
c) One doesn’t know 
d) Somewhat important 
e) Very important 


Only twenty-eight percent of the respondents indicated as “very 
important” to reconcile with the victim. Four percent of the respondents indicated 
as “somewhat important.” Thirty-four percent of the respondents indicated as “ 
don’t know. ” Furthermore, eighteen percent indicated that as “not very important” 


and sixteen percent as “absolutely not important” respectively. 
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9. How Does One Feel as an Inmate in Prison? 


a) 


Feeling rejected 

Feeling rejected but still carry some guilt 

Feeling accepted and only interested in doing time 

Feeling accepted and taking part in some activities 

Feeling accepted and taking part in spiritual, mental and physical 


activities. 


Fifty-two percent of the respondents indicated as “feeling accepted and 


taking part in spiritual, mental and physical activities.” Twenty-two percent of the 


respondents felt as “accepted and taking part in some activities.” Twelve percent 


indicated as “feeling accepted and only interested in doing time.” A small number 


of the respondents of eight percent as “feeling rejected and still carry some guilt” 


and six percent as “feeling rejected.” 


TABLE 30 (FEELINGS AS BEING AN INMATE) 
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10. How Important are Feelings as an Inmate in Prison? 
a) Absolutely not important 
b) Not very important 
c) One doesn’t know 
d) Somewhat important 
e) Very important 


Fifty-eight percent of the respondents indicated that feelings of inmates in 
prison as “very important.” Twenty-six percent of the respondents indicated 
“somewhat important” and with two percent indicated as “not very important.” 
Eight percent of the respondents however indicated as “absolutely not important.” 


Finally the remaining six percent responded, as “I don’t know.” 
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11. What is One’s Relationship with One’s Community? 


a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 


e) 


Feeling rejected no employment upon release 

No employment and interview upon release 

Job Interview upon release 

Job interview and probably have a job upon release 


Job pending upon release 


Thirty-four percent of the respondents indicated as “job pending upon 


release” and as “no employment” respectively, Ten percent of the respondents 


indicated as “job interview and probably have a job upon release.” However, eight 


percent of the respondents expressed of getting a job interview. A small number 


of fourteen percent indicated as “feeling rejected and no employment upon 


release.” 


i 


ABLE 32 (YOUR RELATIONSHIP WITH THE COMMUNITY) 
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12. How Important is Reconciliation with the Community for One’s Re-Entry 
Process? 


a) Absolutely not important 
b) Not very important 

c) One doesn’t know 

d) Somewhat important 

e) Very important 


Fifty-four percent of the respondents indicated that reconciliation with the 
community as “very important” and with twenty percent as “somewhat 
important.” Twelve percent of the respondents indicated as “absolutely not 
important” and two percent as “not very important.” Finally, the remaining twelve 


percent indicated as having no opinion on the subject matter. 
TABLE 33 (IMPORTANCE OF RECONCILIATION WITH COMMUNITY) 
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MANIPULATION 


13. Does One See Them Self as Manipulating in Relation to Reconciliation? 
a) Gaining mental control to the point of doing things for you. 


b) Arguing or questioning for the sake of arguing or questioning. 


c) Sometimes attempting to make others feel guilty for their actions and 
thoughts. 
d) Sometimes create a false reality that you want others to believe is true. 


e) Tend to be truthful and honest in relationship with others. 


An overwhelming of eighty-six percent respondents indicated as “tend to 
be truthful and honest in relationship with others.” Six percent of the respondents 
indicated as “sometimes create a false reality that you want others to believe is 
true.” Six percent of the respondents indicated as “gaining mental control to the 
point of doing things for you.” Two percent of the respondents indicated as 


“sometimes attempting to make others feel guilty for their actions and thoughts.” 


TABLE 34 (SELF-MANIPULATING THE RECONCILIATION PROCESS) 
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14. Does One See Manipulation as a Hindrance Toward Reconciliation with 
Family, Church, Victim, Community, and God? 


a) Absolutely not important 
b) Not very important 

Cc) One doesn’t know 

d) Somewhat important 

e) Very important 


Fifty-six percent of the respondents felt manipulation as a very big 
hindrance towards reconciliation with family, church, victim, community and 
God. Other respondents of ten percent indicated as “somewhat” a hindrance. 
Fourteen percent of the respondents indicated as “absolutely not important” and 
four percent as “not very important.” The remaining sixteen percent of the 


respondents indicated as having no opinion on the subject. 


TABLE 35 (IS MANIPULATION A HINDRANCE TO RECONCILIATION) _ 


The discussion of these results are presented in chapter 5. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


EVALUATION AND ANALYSIS 
Field Experience 


The Researcher engaged in a qualitative research project with the inmates from 
various faith groups and those without any convictions. Inmates generally are not 
interested in participating in surveys unless they can see some benefits. They were invited 
voluntarily to participate in the pre and post questionnaires surveys and interviews. Many 
of them attend religious services in the chapel. Many of the participants are from 
Christian, Islam and Jewish religious backgrounds. Some of them who have no religious 
preference also took part in the survey especially by the chaplain. Many of the faith based 
inmates were favorable in participating in the survey unlike those with no religious 
preference. Those with no religious preferences tend to be more skeptical in regards to 
any institutional surveys. A few refused to participate and others simply obliged. The 
researcher used the chapel list of different faith groups and re-entry inmates in the 
surveys. The researcher picked every other inmate in the list for the surveys in order to 
get a fair random survey. 

The pre-survey inmates did their surveys in the chaplain’s office. Most of them 
understood the questions and answered them without any problem. However, a couple of 
them were having reading deficiency and the researcher assisted in clarifications. Most of 


the participants did the surveys and interviews in the researcher’s office. However, for 
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the post-surveys questionnaires, the researcher went and met with the inmates in the units 
of the inmates’ residence. In many cases, the inmates are afraid if the chaplain calls for a 
particular inmate to report to his office. The researcher/chaplain may give some bad news 
especially of any death or critical incident of his family members. In fact, during the pre- 
survey a couple inmates were angry being called from the units, fearing it may be bad 
news from the family. 

They were relieved when the researcher informed them about the survey they 
asked to participation in. The researcher could inform the officer (guard) of the unit to let 
the inmate know the reason but is not always related to the inmate concerned. Therefore, 
inmates appreciate if the researcher/chaplain sees them personally in the living units. The 
researcher visited the inmates in their cells (rooms) in about seven different units in the 
prison. The units were spread apart from maximum and close security inmates. The 
researcher has a bike to visit these units and it saves a lot of time in making the rounds. 

The researcher explained the need for the post survey in order to get an accurate 
percent of the surveys. Many inmates were cooperative in the post surveys 
questionnaires. The researcher was a little surprised with their cooperation. Generally, 
inmates do not show much interest in surveys and requesting another post survey 
questionnaire could be a challenge for them. Only a couple of them did not show much 
interest in the post surveys. However, others thought that something good might come 
out of the surveys. It must be noted that sometimes self interest is a positive thing. In fact, 
during the interviews some of them were excited about the interviews and probably had 
some hope of a successful re-entry. By choosing inmates from different faith groups the 


researcher experienced a spirit of cooperation not only from the inmates concerned but 
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also from the religious provider. They felt the chaplain was not prejudiced and was 
willing to get everyone to take part in the surveys. 

It was an interesting and challenging experience for the researcher. Challenging 
because it took time to pick the inmates from the random list of inmates from secular and 
religious backgrounds. The secular inmates participated but with some reservation. They 
wanted to know if it would benefit them personally. 

During the interviews many inmates voiced their objection towards manipulation. 
However, many inmates believed that the court system and legal professionals 
manipulate those who have little knowledge of the legal knowledge or understanding. 
Others felt the whole correctional system operates through manipulation. Hardly any 
inmate accepted his own shortcoming in manipulating the correctional system. Some of 
them appear religious in order to get special favors from the researcher (chaplain). They 
may want to make a free call from the chaplain’s office. This attitude did not surprise the 
researcher since he has been in the correctional system for the past eleven years and 
experienced inmates’ manipulation which has become a way of life for many of them. 
Many will not acknowledge that they have the problem. Many are not even aware that 
they are actually manipulating others in the system. 

However, many inmates obliged themselves to participate in the surveys simply at 
the request of the chaplain. Some personally acknowledged that they are participating 
because it is the chaplain who is involved in the project. During the chaplain’s pre-release 
faith based classes he shared with the inmates who were about to be released that he is 
doing a project to better prepare inmates for re-entry. This presentation excited some of 


the inmates in participating in the project. 
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The researcher met with a lot of secular minded inmates in the class. Many of 
them are just waiting for their released date and not too excited about anything that 
pertains to the institution. Nevertheless, the researcher was surprised with the positive 
response he got from the class in their cooperation to be part of the survey. The 
researcher requested the pre-release inmates’ assistance on how he could better prepare 
them for their re-entry into the society. Many inmates suffer from low self esteem and 
requesting their feedback on re-entry gives them a sense of importance. Only every other 
inmate was selected to be part of the survey and the inmates who were not selected seem 
to show some disappointment. They want to know why they were not part of the survey. 

The experience with the interview process was a little different since the inmates 
get a chance to express themselves in writing and the opportunity to dialogue with the 
researcher. Some of the inmates were very excited with the interview questions and 
thanked the Chaplain for the survey. However, a couple shared and said that 
manipulation was a big problem, and it seems to be a means of survival in prison. 

Many of them do not want to talk about their victims and want no connection with 
them. Some of them may be embarrassed to talk about it. The victim could be one of the 
family members. Others simply do not wish to talk of their victims because they are 
guilty of the crime. Yet, family support is seen as very important for the re-entry and 
inmates are comfortable talking about it. One of the inmate’s shared that he has no 
outside contact and some of his immediate family has passed. The researcher is not 
surprised to find inmates without any outside contact since it is common in prisons. The 
inmates get adjusted to prison life. Many of the inmates do not want to dialogue very 


much with the researcher. They prefer to write their views in the interview paper. Some 
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inmates are somewhat uncomfortable with authority figures like the researcher who 


happens to be a chaplain. 
Data Analysis 


The researcher addressed several questions in the survey, concerning God, 
Family, Church, Victim, Self, Community, and Manipulation in relation to reconciliation. 
Through the research the author examines whether inmates especially those attend 
religious services and are willing to invest time and emotional effort in the process of 
‘reconciliation, can more easily assimilate back into society. The researcher distributed 
fifty questionnaires for the pre-survey. After two months, the same fifty participants were 
administered the post- survey. Many offenders identified reconciliation as positive for 


reentering society. 
GOD 


1. How Does One View God and the Importance for One’s Re-Entry? 


The response was overwhelming with eighty-eight percent (88%) pre- 
survey and ninety-two percent (92%) post-survey indicating that reconciling with 
God is very important for successfully re-entering the society. Fifty-eight percent 
(58%) pre-survey and fifty-six (56%) post survey indicated God as loving, and 
followed by twenty-eight (28%) pre-survey and twenty-four (24%) post survey 
indicated God as forgiving. The participants seems to have a very positive view of 
God. Only a small percentage of six percent (6 %) pre-survey and eight (8%) 
post-survey indicated God as a Judge. The participants who viewed God as Judge 
came from the Islamic faith. In the teaching of the Koran, God is very much 
viewed as a judge and Sovereign in existence. In the Christian faith, God is very 


much viewed as loving and forgiving. About seventy-six percent (76%) are from 
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the Protestant and Catholic background, and about six (6%) from the Islamic 
background participating in the survey. Nevertheless, the overwhelming 
respondents felt reconciliation with God is very important in reentering the 


society. 


FAMILY 


2. What is Reconciliation in Relation with One’s Family and the Importance for 

One’s Re-Entry? 

An overwhelming eighty percent (80%) pre-survey and seventy percent 

(70%) post survey of the respondents indicated that family is very important for 
re-entry. Only about fifty percent of the respondents are getting visits, letters and 
financial support. However, about twenty percent ( pre and post surveys) of the 
respondents indicates not getting financial support but do get visits, letters from 
the family. About eighteen percent (18%) pre-survey and twenty eight percent 
(28%) post survey indicated relationship with their families needs improvement. 
Overall, the respondents strongly indicated that reconciliation with family is 


essential to successfully reentering society. 


CHURCH 


3. What is Reconciliation in Relation to Religious Services in Prison and the 
Importance for Re-Entry? 

A smaller percentage of the respondents of sixty percent (60%) pre-survey 
and post survey indicated that the church is very important for re-entry. However, 
thirty percent (30%) pre-survey and drop on the post survey to fifteen percent 
(15%) indicated as “somewhat important.” It is also encouraging to emphasize 
that about fifty-two (52%) pre-survey and forty percent (40%) indicated as 
regularly attending and taking part in the chapel service. Overall, about sixty 
percent of the respondents strongly agreed that religious services would assist in 


reentering society. 
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VICTIM 


4, What is One’s Relationship with One’s Victim and the Importance for the 
Re-Entry Process? 

Seventy-four percent (74%) pre-survey and seventy-eight (78%) post- 
survey of the respondents indicated they had no contact with the victim 
concerned. Many times the offenders’ get a court order restraint not to have 
connects with the victims. In addition, only a smaller percentage of the 
respondents of thirty-four percent (34%) pre-survey and twenty-two (22%) post- 
survey felt as “very important” for the re-entry process. Also a big percentage of 
the respondents of twenty percent (20%) pre-survey and thirty-four (34%) post- 
survey indicated to not having understanding whether victim reconciliation is 
important for reentering the society. The institution and the religious services 
need to look further into ways to educate offenders in this matter. The religious 
service emphasizing some theological education in regards to retributive justice 
verses restorative justice. A smaller percent of the respondents interestingly 
indicated that the victim made an attempt to meet with the offender through an 


“offender and victim dialogue.” 


SELF 


5. How Does One Feel as an Inmate and the Importance for Re-Entry? 
Sixty-two percent (62%) pre-survey and fifty-eight percent (58%) of the 
respondents indicated that inmate feelings are very important in the prison. And 
also sixty eight percent of them are feeling accepted in prison and taking part in 
religious and other institutional activities. However, about ten percent of 


respondents are feeling rejected and still carrying some guilt. 
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COMMUNITY 


6. What is One’s Relationship with One’s Community and the Importance 
Towards Reconciliation in Re-Entering Society? 

Sixty-two percent (62%) pre-survey and fifty-eight (58%) post-survey of 
the respondents indicated it is very important to reconcile with the community 
upon release. About thirty percent of the respondents indicated jobs were waiting 
upon release. Also about thirty percent of the respondents are concerned of having 
no employment. About thirteen percent of the participants felt rejected by the 
community. Feeling rejected and not able to find a job can lead to a higher 
recidivism rate. One of the main concerns of the respondents is getting a job upon 
release. Community intervention and initiative is important to assist inmates in 


finding jobs, both the inmate and community prospers upon an inmate’s release. 


MANIPULATION 


7. Does One See Them Self as Manipulating in Relation to Reconciliation and 
Whether it Could be a Hindrance Towards Reconciliation? 


Sixty percent (60%) pre-survey and fifty-seven percent (57%) post-survey 
of the respondents indicated manipulation as very negative and a hindrance 
towards reconciliation. A larger group of respondents or about eighty-five percent 
felt truthful and honest in relating with others. Only a smaller amount of the 
respondents of six percent indicated as “gaining mental control to the point of 


doing things for them.” 


Overall, from the data analysis the respondents overwhelmingly indicated 
reconciliation with God, family, church, self, community as very important for 
assimilating back into society. The respondents also felt that manipulation can be a big 


hindrance toward reconciliation with the family and society. Also, many respondents 
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would like to get a better understanding of reconciliation with the victim. In a small way, 
this study suggests the importance of prisoner participations in the shift from retributive 
justice to restorative justice. 

In the next chapter the writer describes his field experience, implementation, 


limitation, theological reflection and conclusion of the project. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Overview 
This chapter contains the writer’s reflections on the field experience, evaluation, 


conclusion and future perspectives. 


Reflection 


This study undertook qualitative research to examine whether current inmates, 
especially those who attend the religious services, are willing to invest time in the process 
of reconciliation with the emphasis on restorative justice and increase the chances of 
better re-entry. 

The research was conducted in Ross correctional institution, Chillicothe, on 
whether inmates see the importance of reconciliation with God, self, family, victim, 
community, church for re-entry. In addition, if inmates see manipulation as a hindrance 
towards reconciliation. The researcher utilized questionnaires and interviews to analyze 
the data of the research. 

It was certainly a big task to endeavor this project with the prisoners. It is always 
a big challenge to utilize them due to inmates’ lack of interest. However, the inmates 
responded favorably due to the fact the researcher happened to be the chaplain and they 


want to please him. Inmates generally have a positive view of chaplains. In addition, 
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most of the respondents attend some kind of religious services. Other respondents were 
from the ‘re-entry’ faith based class attendees. The researcher himself teaches these 
classes every other week. Generally, inmates from these classes were excited to 
participate due to the fact that it pertains to their immediate concern which is entering 
back into the society. The researcher has an understanding that the respondents be 


positive towards reconciliation. 


Evaluation 


After analyzing the data the researcher suggests that the hypothesis that 
reconciliation with God, self, family, church and community is accurately viewed 
positively by prisoners. However, many respondents are not sure how to make contact 
with the victim and many also felt that it is not very important for reconciliation. The 
inmates need more emphasis on the faith and theological perspectives of restorative 


t 


justice programs to address this issue of reconciliation with the victim. 


Conclusion and Future Perspectives 


One: About ninety percent of the respondents felt reconciliation with God is vital 
for re-entering society. Even though they have a criminal record behind them inmates 
generally feel God is very important for them. Not many will really take God seriously in 
their lives as in doing His will, but they will acknowledge that God is important for re- 


entry. 
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Two: Seventy-five percent agreed that reconciliation with family is really very 
important for re-entry. Many inmates like to receive financial support while in prison. 
Many inmates get paid from the State about $ 20.00 per month from the prison work they 
perform. Also many inmates do not get any other financial support in or outside prison. 
You are basically on your own. Many of the inmates’ families are in the low income 


bracket and the inmates come from dysfunctional homes. 


Three: About sixty percent of the respondents indicated that church is very 
important for re-entry. However, about ninety percent respondents indicated that God is 
very important. The society in general senses that God is very important in their lives but 


not many go to church and feel it is very important. 


Four. It is interesting to note that a large portion of the respondents, seventy 
percent, felt that it is not very important to be reconciled with the victim for re-entry. 


Many have no contact with the victim and no idea how the reconciliation process works. 


Five: About sixty percent of the respondents indicated that inmate feelings are 


very important in the prison setting. 


Six: Sixty percent recognized that community is very important for reconciliation 
for re-entry. One of the main concerns of the respondents is getting a job out in the 


community, and that the community should cooperate or assist in getting a job. 
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Seven: Sixty percent of the respondents indicated that manipulation is very 
negative and even a bigger percentage valued being truthful and honest. In reality many 
inmates manipulate people and the system to get their way. Many are not aware that they 


are actually manipulating others, as it has become their way of life. 


What are the implications of this research to the context? The practical aspect of 
the findings is to educate inmates in the area of reconciliation with God, family, self, 
church, community, and victim with a restorative justice emphasis. Since the researcher 
got a mandate from the respondents on the importance of reconciliation. It is really time 
to act on it and educate the inmate population. The researcher/chaplain will utilize the 
volunteers to educate the inmate population, beginning with the interested inmates 
especially those who attend religious services. These men have shown a great deal of 
interest in wanting to better themselves. In fact, they were anxious to see the results of 
the surveys and its implementation. 

The researcher will inform the various volunteer groups that serve Ross 
correctional on a voluntary basis of the implications and finding of the research. In fact, 
there are some new volunteers who would be interested to be part of reconciliation and 
restorative justice training classes. 

Re-entry and reconciliation classes will be considered in the following 


areas of importance. 
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A. The Importance of God in Relation with Reconciliation. 
Since about ninety percent of the respondents indicated that reconciliation 
with God is important for re-entry, the volunteer should be made aware how to 


incorporate it into re-entry classes. 


i) To emphasize the Christian perspective that we are reconciled through the 


death of Jesus Christ on the cross. 


ii) The peer pressure of negativity the Christian inmates have to endure in a 


prison. 


iii) The challenge from the survey indicates that respondents see that God is 
very important for re-entry, but not attending church. There must be a 


connection to be made with God and the church. 


B. The Importance of Reconciliation in Relation with One’s Family in Re-Entry? 
An overwhelming eighty percent of the respondents indicated that family is 

very important for re-entry. There is a need to have more classes that emphasize 
family connection. The researcher at present organizes on a yearly basis a special 
program whereby the children and parents come together in the prison to celebrate a 
Father’s Day event. Inmates have responded very positively to these kinds of events. 
It is the researcher’s intention with the assistance from the volunteers and staff to 
organize a special Family Day during the Christmas season on a yearly basis and 


many more in the near future as needed. 
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C. The Importance of Reconciliation with Church for Re-Entry. 

A smaller percentage of respondents, sixty percent (60%), indicated that the 
church is very important for re-entry. It appears that the respondents do not have 
much confidence in the church. The church needs to be more involved actively in 
prison ministry. There is very little assistance from the church upon the offender’ s 
release. However, there are two main organizations that are very active in prison and 
also relating with offenders upon release. One of them is Kairos, which is very active 
in relating with the prisoners and is very effective. 

The mission of the Kairos Prison Ministry is to bring Christ’s love and 
forgiveness to all incarcerated individuals, their families and those who work with 
them and to assist in the transition of becoming a productive citizen.’ More of these 
kinds of programs will better prepare the inmates for re-entering the society. The 
United Methodist prison volunteers have passion for prison ministry and have 
recently organized a church just for ex-offenders near the prison in Circleville, Ohio. 
There are some ex-offenders who are attending this church. In the past the researcher 
has invited the local pastors and shared the needs of the prisons. Some of them 
responded and Ross Corrections have about two hundred volunteers from the various 
programs conducted in the prison. However, not many of the churches are involved in 
assisting inmates upon release except the one mentioned. It is a challenge for the 
researcher to bring these concerns to the local churches and to get them involved in 
re-entry ministry. The church could get involve in assisting the victim and offender in 


focusing in the ministry of forgiveness, encouragement and self-worth. 


’ Kairos Prison Ministry International, Inc., 
http://www. kairosprisonministry.org/templates/System/default.asp?id=23761 (accessed May 2008). 
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Recommendations will be made especially to the church for the ex-offenders in 
Circleville, Ohio. The church needs to be convinced that the prison ministry is part of 


the mission and is mandated in the scriptures. 


The Importance of Reconciliation with the Victim. 


This is the only question which many respondents felt was least important for 
victim reconciliation for re-entry. Only thirty percent felt that it was really very 
important. About seventy-five percent indicated they had no contact with the victim 
and had little understanding whether the victim reconciliation was important. It is the 
researcher’s intention to educate inmates in the area of restorative justice and how the 
offender and victim can experience healing while in prison and upon release if 
needed? 

Inmates and victims must be aware of the services provided by Victim 
Services which is part of the correctional system. The service includes victim and 
offender dialogue. However, at this point only the victim could initiate the contact to 
have dialogue with the offender if needed and to bring about some closure and 
healing. There are some classes offered in the area of inmate accountability. The 
inmate will take responsibility for his actions and work on repairing the damage 
caused to the victim. Right now only one class is offered in one minimum security 
facility on a weekly basis. It is the researcher’s intention to offer these classes to 
inmates with higher security statues. The Ross correctional institution comprises 
inmates of medium and close security levels. Many of the inmates in these high 
securities area will be interested in Accountability classes. Another class of which 


inmates can take advantage in the area of restorative justice is in the area of Victim 
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Awareness. This class is not religious in nature but covers the areas of accountability 
and healing. It would be a challenge to get the community or churches to be involved 
in assisting the offender and victim in the area of healing. However, it is the 
researcher’s intention to recommend it to the ex-offender’s church for them to work 
with the ex-offenders and victims in the area of healing and connection if needed. 
However, if the offender or victim does not feel it is needed then it would not happen. 
It is important for the community to recognize that it is not only the victims who are 


directly affected by the offense, but also family members and the community. 
The Importance of Inmate’s Feelings for a Better Chance for Re-Entry. 


About sixty percent of the respondents indicated that inmates’ feelings are 
very important and also sixty-eight percent are feeling accepted in the prison. Why 
didn’t the rest of the respondents of forty percent consider their feelings as really very 
important? To address this issue the researcher will consider holding more self- 
esteem classes and assure offenders that God still loves them irrespective of their 
crime. However, God expects from the offender repentance and feeling remorse for 
the crime committed before they can experience some self-worth in God. Inmates 
generally suffered with low-esteem especially in prison and they like to put on a mask 


to cover it. Some will join the inmate gangs and act macho and with an attitude. 


F. The Importance of Reconciliation with the Community. 


Sixty percent of the respondents expressed that reconciliation with the 


community is very important. One of the main concerns of the respondents is job 
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opportunities. The Ross Correctional Institution needs to have more job fares for 
inmates to be connected with job opportunities and connecting with the community. 
The researcher intends to invite the local community leaders and interested 


organizations to discuss the possibilities of working with the offender as follows: 


i) Assisting the offender with job training opportunities. 
ii) Assisting the offender with housing upon release if needed. 


iii) Assisting the offender with extra education if needed in the restorative justice. 


The community needs to know that any small contribution will have a lasting 


impact on the offender. 


G. Does One See Them Self as Manipulating in Relation to Reconciliation and 


Whether it Could be a Hindrance Towards Reconciliation? 


Sixty percent (60%) pre-survey and fifty-seven (57%) post-survey of the 
respondents indicated manipulation as very negative and a hindrance towards 
reconciliation. And a larger number of the respondents of about eighty-five percent 
felt truthful and honest in relating with others. Sometimes, inmates are not aware that 
they have manipulated many people and the system as a means of survival. It is the 
researcher’s intention to hold classes on self awareness and how one can still survive 
in a prison. 

The experience of the research was time consuming and required patience to see 
the final outcome of the project. The researcher eventually saw how it enriched his 


experience intellectually and improved his ability to be more organized. It also gave the 
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researcher a sense of connection with the inmate respondents, who awaited anxiously for 
a positive outcome. Through the research, the author saw the importance of reconciliation 
beginning with God (ninety percent), family (eighty percent) and about sixty percent 
respectively for self, church, community, and for the victim (the lowest of thirty percent). 
In addition, about sixty percent respondents indicated manipulation as a hindrance 
towards reconciliation. It is now the researcher’s challenge to implement the program by 

| utilizing volunteers to help make a preparing ground for inmates’ re-entry into society 
through reconciliation, with emphasis on restorative justice. 

The researcher can see the limitation in regards to actual implementation of the 
project. Even though the prison system is open to a restorative justice approach, the 
prison system first needs to educate their correctional officers in the areas of restorative 
justice. The researcher received negative feedback from many of the correctional officers 
for organizing the Father’s Day event for the inmates and their children. They felt that the 
chaplain was too free with the inmates and children during this event. The children and 
the inmate fathers engaged in wholesome activities, such as painting, eating, and playing 
together. Also, gifts were given to the children. All these mentioned activities were 
unacceptable to the correctional officers who worked that day in the visiting room where 
the event took place. Yet, the warden, deputies, and non-custody staff were very 
supportive of the event. 

At this moment there are no programs to educate correctional officers in the area 
of restorative justice. However, it must be noted that a correctional officer’s main focus 
must always be issues of security. Educating officers in the restorative justice approach 


towards corrections, may help them to be more open and cooperative with inmate 
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programming. There are also limitations with non-custody staff engaging in restorative 
justice programs. Currently, case managers are the only ones who are available to teach 
re-entry Classes in the chapel. Most of these case managers are busy with administrative 
work and forego their re-entry responsibilities. At present, only three case managers 
assist the re-entry programs in the chapel on a weekly basis. The institution has about 
2,400 inmates to educate in the area of restorative justice and we certainly need more 
staff to assist in this kind of programming. Despite these limitations, the chaplain will be 
engaging volunteers to assist with the re-entry programs. 

The researcher has a burden not only to reach out to the prisoners but also victims, 
churches and community. The victim many times seems to get ignored in the process of 
healing. The chaplain may have to consider taking a more active role in “victim and 
offender” dialogues and assist the victim as needed. The restorative justice approach has 
a strong emphasis on victim restoration and healing. The chaplain should consider it 
seriously, and share his results with the prisoners. 

The researcher sees the biblical stories of reconciliation of Jacob and Esau, and 
Joseph and his brothers rather moving. Jacob and Joseph both pleaded to God for the 
reconciliation to occur. Before any reconciliation can take place, it is the researcher’ s 
desire to place God’s role in the process as the most important. The chaplain was 
impacted further by the knowledge that reconciliation does not come easily and it 
involves some amount of sacrifice by both parties. As far as God is concerned, He gave 
his only begotten son as to reconcile man/woman back to Him. Even this is only possible 


if a man/woman accepts the saving grace of Jesus through faith. 
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The researcher is excited about reconciliation and how it can assist prisoners for 
re-entry. The chaplain will give first priority to addressing it both on a personal and 
cooperative level with the inmates. Even though the researcher was aware of the 
restorative justice principles in the past, this research has helped him to take it seriously 
in educating the inmates. In spite of his busy schedule, he intends to take time to work 
with inmates, and when necessary, on a one-to-one basis. Now, since the prisoners who 
generally attend religious services responded so positively to the surveys and the 
interviews, reconciliation needs to be taken more seriously at work. 

The writer recommends that all future research should be more extensive and 
involve more inmates, especially in the surveys and interviews. Also, more research time 
should be allocated to get a more accurate long-term result. The research should address 
the more secular-minded inmates and their input on re-entry. However, the chaplain 
realizes that this research is just one small step, and that it is vital for social and personal 
issues of recidivism. This research is the beginning of a working relationship regarding 


reconciliation and the future lives of the prisoners. 


APPENDIX A 
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Pre- and Post- Survey (Questionnaire Responses 


Questionnaire for Pre and Post surveys: Prisoner’s reconciliation (Ross 
Correctional Institution inmates attending religious services). 


Fill out the questionnaire. Circle the answer that best applies to you. 
REMEMBER: Do not put your name on the questionnaire. 


God 


How do you view God? 
a) Judge 

b) Non existent 

ro) Forgiving 

d) Friend 

e) Loving 


How important is God for your re-entry process? 
a) Absolutely not important 

b) Not very important 

c) I don’t know 

d) Somewhat important 

e) Very important 


Family 


What is reconciliation in relation with your family? 

a) Still fighting 

b) Somewhat talking 

c) Talking but not fully accepted 

d) Getting visits and letters from family members 
e) Getting visits, letters and financial support 


How important is reconciliation with your family for your re-entry process? 
a) Absolutely not important 

b) Not very important 

c) I don’t know 

d) Somewhat important 

e) Very important 
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Church 


What is reconciliation in relation to chapel services in prison? 
a) Not attending 

b) Attend occasionally 

c) Attend seasonally 

d) Attend regularly but no participation 

e) Attend regularly and take part in chapel activities 


How important is reconciliation with chapel (church) for your re-entry process? 
a) Absolutely not important 

b) Not very important 

c) I don’t know 

d) Somewhat important 

e) Very important 


Victim 

What is your relationship with your victim? 

a) No connection 

b) Made an attempt and got a negative response 

c) Made an attempt and got no response 

d) Made an attempt and got positive response of forgiveness 

e) Victim made an attempt to see offender through victim services in ” victim 


and offender dialogue” services. 


How important is reconciliation with your victim for your re-entry process? 
a) Absolutely not important 

b) Not very important 

c) I don’t know 

d) Somewhat important 

e) Very important 
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Self 


How do you feel as an inmate in prison? 

a) Feeling rejected 

b) Feeling rejected but still carry some guilt 

c) Feeling accepted and only interested in doing time 

d) Feeling accepted and taking part in some activities 

e) Feeling accepted and taking part in spiritual, mental and physical 
activities. 


How important are feelings as an inmate in prison? 
a) Absolutely not important 

b) Not very important 

c) I don’t know 

d) Somewhat important 

e) Very important 


Community 


What is your relationship with your community? 


a) Feeling rejected no employment upon release 

b) No employment and interview upon release 

Cc) Job Interview upon release 

d) Job interview and probably have a job upon release 
e) Job awaiting upon release 


How important is reconciliation with the community for your re-entry process? 
a) Absolutely not important 

b) Not very important 

Cc) I don’t know 

d) Somewhat important 

e) Very important 


Manipulation 
Do you see yourself as manipulating in relation to reconciliation? 


a) Gaining mental control to the point of doing things for you. 
b) Arguing or questioning for the sake of arguing or questioning. 


Cc) Sometimes attempting to make others feel guilty for their actions and 
thoughts. 
d) Sometimes create a false reality that you want others to believe is true. 


e) Tend to be truthful and honest in relationship with others. 
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Do you see manipulation as a hindrance toward reconciliation with family, 
church, victim, community and God? 

a) Absolutely not important 

b) Not very important 

c) I don’t know 

d) Somewhat important 

e) Very important 


Demographic Information 


Now, just a few closing questions: 


Age Gender 
Race Religion 
Location: City State 


What is the highest level of education you received? 
(Check) 

a) Elementary 

b) Secondary 
c) High School graduate or GED 
d) Technical or Vocational Two —year degree 

e) Some College but not a four —year degree 

f) Four —year College degree (BA.,BS.) 

g) Graduate degree (Master’s) 

h) Doctorate 


THANKS FOR YOUR PARTICIPATION 
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Prisoner’s Reconciliation 
Interview Format (Ross Correctional Institution inmates) 


Question 1 
Interviewer: How do you view God? 


ee i a ee ee ea 


Seer eee eee ee ee ee eee cee ee eee eee eee es 


Question 2 
Interviewer: What is reconciliation in relation with your family for re-entering 
the community? 


ee ee ee re ed 


Aen eee anes er vee teceaesenc sass essence 


Question 3 
Interviewer: How important is reconciliation with the church (if any) for your re- 


entry process? 


ee ec i oc i i a a es 


Pere m eee eens eee renatessesionreeeseese 


Question 4 
Interviewer: What is your relationship with your victim? 


ey 


Chere eee enero ute m esses etennsesesee 


Question 5 
Interviewer: How could the community assist you as an offender in re-entering 
the community? 


Oe ee ec eee ce ee eer ey 


Tobe ewe neces scnrereoes 
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Question 6 
Interviewer: How do you feel as an ex-offender in re-entering the community? 


eee eT eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee ee 


Question 7 
Interviewer: Do you see manipulation as an hindrance for reconciliation with 
family, victim, church, community and God? 


Par eipaint .ten Sst y ae iasche tt One teins nit Gedertniat datos tetera alan aee an mnentngs 


eee eve reer reser ae sooeetenreerened 


Demographic Information 

Now, just a few closing questions: 

Age Gender 

Race Religion 

Location: City State 


What is the highest level of education you received? 
(Check) 

a) Elementary 

b) Secondary 

c) High School graduate or GED 

d) Technical or Vocational Two —year degree 
e) Some College but not a four —year degree 
f) Four —year College degree (BA.,BS.) 

g) Graduate degree (Master’s) 

h) Doctorate 


THANKS FOR YOUR PARTICIPATION 
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Evolution of Corrections 


Following are the significant steps in the evolution of corrections: 


5000 B.C. 


The Stage of Correctional Development: Private vengeance 
Significant Influence or Event: Beginning of government and rise of the tribe 


Theory of Crime Causation: Criminality Unanalyzed but treated as if caused by 
immediate personal motivation 


Treatment Used: Direct, un-prescribed individual response 

Purpose of Treatment: Personal vengeance and atonement to propitiate gods or God 
School of Criminology: None 

Major Control Group: Tribal leaders 


2200 B.C. 


The Stage of Correctional Development: Group retaliation 

Significant Influence or Event: Code of Hammurabi Justice controlled by church leaders, 
law givers. 

Theory of Crime Causation: Criminality Unanalyzed but treated as if caused by 
immediate personal motivation 


Treatment Used: Compensation of person and property “ Eye for eye,” etc. 

Purpose of Treatment: Personal vengeance and atonement to propitiate gods or God. 
School of Criminology: None 

Major Control Group: church leaders, divine rulers, and their advisers and agents. 


400 B.C. 


The Stage of Correctional Development: Individual determinism. 

Significant Influence or Event: Sophocles, Plato, and Aristotle. 

Theory of Crime Causation: Unstated, but apparently ‘free will’ Pleasure -pain. 
Treatment Used: Sentences of torture, branding, maiming, banishment, public shaming, 
Fines, death. 

Purpose of Treatment: Personal vengeance and atonement to propitiate gods or God. 
School of Criminology: Preclassical. 

Major Control Group: church leaders, divine rulers, and their advisers and agents. 
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A.D. 30 


The Stage of Correctional Development: Personal expiation. 
Significant Influence or Event: Death of Christ and spread of Christianity. 


Theory of Crime Causation: Possession or manipulation of person by the devil vs. God 
and humanity. 


Treatment Used: Sentences of torture, branding, maiming, banishment, public shaming, 
Fines, death. 


Purpose of Treatment: Reformation by expiation 
School of Criminology: Preclassical. 
Major Control Group: Feudal lords and church or political leaders. 


1215 


The Stage of Correctional Development: Inquisition and intimidation 


Significant Influence or Event: Magna Carta forbids arbitrary imprisonment Spanish 
Inquisition reaches despotic heights 


Theory of Crime Causation: Personal responsibility for actions, coupled with influence 
of the inequalities of the feudal system. 


Treatment Used: Sentences of torture, branding, maiming, banishment, public shaming, 
fines, death. 


Purpose of Treatment: Repression and intimidation. 
School of Criminology: Preclassical. 
Major Control Group: Feudal lords and church or political leaders 
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The Stage of Correctional Development: Incarceration for punishment. 

Significant Influence or Event: King of England designates Bridewell as “Hospital of the 
City.” 

Theory of Crime Causation: None 

Treatment Used: Gallery labor Workhouse imprisonment. 

Purpose of Treatment: None 

School of Criminology: None 

Major Control Group: None 
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1700 


The Stage of Correctional Development: Incarceration for social protection and 
discipline. 

Significant Influence or Event: Pope Clement XI opens a house for profligate youth in 
Rome Houses of correction on Continent. 

Theory of Crime Causation: Vicious association, bad habits, laziness. 

Treatment Used: Penal colonies imprisonment. 

Purpose of Treatment: Protection. 

School of Criminology: None. 

Major Control Group: None. 


1770 


The Stage of Correctional Development: Segregated incarceration and isolation. 
Significant Influence or Event: Howard’s survey of English jails French humanitarian 
movement. Quaker influence in England. 

Theory of Crime Causation: Bentham’s free-will theory enunciated Pleasure vs. pain. 
Treatment Used: Penal colonies Solitary confinement for personal reformation. 
Purpose of Treatment: Rehabilitation with penitence. 

School of Criminology: Classical. 

Major Control Group: None 


1800 


The Stage of Correctional Development: Varied punishment for varied responsibility. 
Significant Influence or Event: French Revolution and the rise of the middle class 
Quaker influence in America 

Theory of Crime Causation: Free choice of evil Children, insane, lunatics exempt from 
responsibility. 

Treatment Used: Penal colonies Solitary confinement for personal reformation. 
Purpose of Treatment: Rehabilitation with penitence. 

School of Criminology: Neoclassical. 

Major Control Group: The “people” and the politicians. 
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ae 


ion 


The Stage of Correctional Development: Incarceration for reformation. 


Significant Influence or Event: Lombroso’s studies of criminal types Development of 
reformation and grading of prisoners. 


Significant Influence or Event: Return to idea of sin and willful corruption. 
Treatment Used: Confinement with Bible hard labor under strict discipline. 
Purpose of Treatment: Reformation. 

School of Criminology: Positive or Italian. 

Major Control Group: None. 


1913 


The Stage of Correctional Development: Clinical criminology. 


Significant Influence or Event: Goring disproves Lombroso’s theory American 
Association of Clinical Criminology formed. 


Significant Influence or Event: Focus on unitary causes: physical disabilities, mental 
defects, psychopathic states, character anomalies. 


Treatment Used: Individual diagnosis with clinically prescribed and extramural 
treatment Probation system in American. 


Purpose of Treatment: Reformation. 
School of Criminology: Analytical or individualistic. 
Major Control Group: Professional trained clinicians. 


929 


The Stage of Correctional Development: Confusion and revolt. 


Significant Influence or Event: American prison riots 1929-1932. Politicians and civil 
servants 


Purpose of Treatment: Reformation. struggle for penal positions. 


Treatment Used: Individual diagnosis with clinically prescribed and extramural 
treatment probation system in American. 


School of Criminology: Analytical or individualistic. 
Major Control Group: Professional trained clinicians. 
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The Stage of Correctional Development: Cultural therapy 

Significant Influence or Event: Professional social case work and correctional approach 
Collegiate research in crime, especially ecologic. 

Treatment Used: Multiple factors and their effect upon one another. 

Purpose of Treatment: Correctional and social education in institutions Community 
Prisons “Classification” 

School of Criminology: Education, adjustment and prevention. 

Major Control Group: Multiple factor’ 


' Michael Welch, Corrections : A Critical Approach, (New York: The McGraw-Hill Companies, 
Inc., 1996), 34, 35, 36. 
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How to Avoid Being Set Up 
For Inmate Con Games 
We are told this over and over again, but psychological manipulation happens 
every day in correctional facilities. Each employee must be vigilant so that he or she will 
not fall prey to the "con-game." Most inmates give up the game when they find no 


players. But, when inmates find someone vulnerable to the game, the temptation is too 


great to resist. 


Most employees enter the game out of naiveté or ignorance. 
Most withdraw from the game because of a distinct feeling 
that "something is not quite right." For whatever reason, 
we realize what is going on before it is too late. Redeemed 
potential victims take steps to regain control and command of 


their situation. 


Remember, recognizing one is vulnerable does not mean 
one is unfit for a career in corrections. Neither does it mean you must change your 
personality. It does mean that you need an alternative approach to your way of dealing 
with inmates. 

Stop the game before it begins. Follow the following guideline for self-evaluation 
and behavior: 


. Am I overly friendly or familiar? 
° Do I appear gullible? 


e Do inmates consider me too trusting? 
° Am I excessively sympathetic? 

e Is my demeanor timid? 

° Is my enforcement of rules consistent? 


e Do I handle compliments in a non-professional or embarrassing manner? 
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° Do I share personal problems with inmates? 

e Have I been known to forget to check the validity of inmate information 
and stories? 

° Do I sometimes let issues slide that should be addressed immediately? 

° Do I have difficulty with command, control or with saying no? 

° Do I circumvent minor rules? 


Do I allow the taking of license or liberties? 
Can I be made to feel obligated? 
Am I easily distracted? 


If you strictly adhere to the following principles, would-be manipulators will 
leave you alone. In fact, most inmates will look to you as someone they can respect and 


emulate: 


° Never do anything to, for, or with an inmate that you would be ashamed 
to share with your peers or supervisor. 

e Keep everything out in the open. 
If you suspect a request or an action of some type that could lead to 
manipulation, tell several peers what took place. Let the inmate know 
you told. Better yet, tell your peers in front of the inmate. For example, 
you can say, "Hey, Inmate Jones here has been doing extra jobs and 
favors for me. He asked me to keep it between the two of us, but I feel 
that his efforts should be recognized." If the inmate is sincere, he will 
appreciate the recognition. If he is thinking of manipulation, he will 
move on, because set-up practitioners do not want the openness you have 
expressed. 

e Know the rules, regulations, policies and daily procedures you are 
expected to enforce and enforce them. 

e Learn to use the command "No." 

° Be aware of the body language messages you transmit. Send the 
message, "I am a professional." 

° Document suspicious or unusual behavior and be sure the inmate in 
question receives a copy. 

° Verify information and stories before taking action. Address issues as 
they arise. 

6 If you have done something inappropriate, tell your supervisor, 
regardless of what happened, It is far better to be reprimanded than to get 
involved in criminal activity.’ 


’ “How to Avoid Being Set Up for Inmate Con Games,” 
http://www.dc.state.fl.us/pub/compass/02spring/12.html (accessed May 2008). 
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RESTORATIVE JUSTICE AND WORLD RELIGION 
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Comparison of Restorative Justice and World Religion 


As noted earlier, it might appear to some that restorative justice is a movement of 
recent origin. The truth is that restorative practices are ancient and appear in many of the 
rituals and teachings of the major world religions. It is important that we acknowledge 
some of these teachings. Michael Hadley’s, The Spiritual Roots of Restorative Justice, is 


most helpful. 


The First Nations people of Canada affirm that “the creator put us here. The 
Creator gave us laws that govern all our relationships to live in harmony with 
nature and mankind. The laws of the Creator defined our rights and 
responsibilities” (www.afn.ca). Rituals such as the Sweat Lodge, the Vision 
Quest, the Pipe Ceremony, the Sentencing Circle (AKA Peacemaking Circle) all 


serve to cleanse the offender and restore him to nature and mankind. 


For Buddhists, the only reason to punish an offender is to reform his character. 
The emphasis is on correction, not punishment. There is no reason to punish 
someone who has already reformed himself. Reform is a private matter, with no 
attempt to take account of the impact of an offense on society. Immoral behavior 
is ultimately due to wrong understanding. Therefore, what is needed is a calming 


of the mind, brought about by a spiritual awakening. 


1S} 


In Confucianism, crime is seen as the corruption of morality. Punishment is not 
for retribution, but for ridding the offender of moral evil. Although there are 
various schools of thought, restorative justice is most strongly reflected in the 
Analects of Confucius, including the teaching to “repay hatred with uprightness 
and repay virtue with virtue.” The first victim is the offender himself, because the 
act has defiled his originally perfect nature (Ren) and the ideal relations between 
people, and the ideal relations between the individual and society (Li). The 
offender is no longer fully human. He must be restored to his original good nature 
through moral education, the cultivation of virtues, and by modifying the social 
environment. Punishment is contrary to human nature. Criminals are not seen as 
violators of the state or the law, but as symbols of evil in the social order. 
Conflicts are violations of interpersonal relations. The goal is to resolve conflict 
and restore peace and harmony (li) and to restore one to the social order (ren) 
through mediation (except in cases of murder). Confucius said, “Guide them by 
edicts, keep them in line with punishment, and the common people will stay out 
of trouble, but will have no sense of shame. Guide them by virtue, keep them in 
line with the rites, and they will, besides having a sense of shame, reform 


themselves.” 


In Taoism, crime results from disobeying the natural Tao when people indulge 
their desires and act outside the bounds of their natural relationships. New 


relationships must be built between the individual and substantive human nature. 
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In Moism, crime occurs because the offender loves himself more than the other. 
The offender must mend relations and be restored to the will of Heaven. 


Retribution only leads to more hatred. 


Sikhism teaches that Divine grace has primacy over the law of Karma. Early 
Sikhs were required not to retaliate against evil with evil, but to return it with 
good. The stress is on the virtues of mercy, forgiveness, compassion, and 


benevolence which facilitate healing and reconciliation. 


In Hinduism, Dharma represents order in the natural, religious, social, and moral 
spheres. One’s position in that order is determined by one’s Karma in previous 
lives. The Rod of Punishment and the incarnation of justice pull out the thorns of 


society. 


With Manu, crime is seen as a threat to the stability of society and as an act 
which threatens the divine order and therefore requires atonement. Restoration is 
needed in the sense of a guaranteed entry into heaven. Penance burns up bad 
karma and removes the pollution that threatens one’s place in the community. 
Penance restores one to his place in the divinely ordained order. Gandhi taught 
that one’s dharma is to seek and practice truth contained in all religions— 
nonviolence and selfless service to humankind—because we are all children of 


god (small “g”). 
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In Islam, crime is an abrogation of one’s responsibility toward God and the 
harmony and solidarity of the community. Crimes are classified from most serious 
to less serious. With a crime of the higher order, the individual victim is silenced, 
and the welfare of the offender and community are primary. With a crime of the 
lower order, the practice of shaming is used to uphold the norms of the superiority 
of the community through forgiving. Chastisement is for the public good, for 
deterrence. The aim is to rehabilitate the offender. Forgiveness and minimal 
measures of punishment are central. Use of mediation, victim-offender 
conferences, and victim compensation programs encouraged. With a crime of the 
middle order, victim’s compensation or reconciliation is encouraged. The victim 
or the victim’s family usually initiates these actions. “The participation of the 
victim, the offender, and the community is very clear in this process. The victim 
plays a full role in either granting forgiveness or not. The offender also 
participates by accepting the ruling on compensation, or rejecting it. Finally, the 
community plays the role of the arbitrator in choosing the judge/arbitrator through 
the ruler, as well as by providing compensation to the victim or his/her family in 
cases where either the offender or his/her family is indigent.” There are teachings 
of non-retaliation in Islam. “If you stretch your hand against me, to slay me, it is 
not for me to stretch my hand against thee, for I do fear Allah, God of the 
universe... but if any forgiveness is made by the brother of the slain, then grant 


any reasonable demand and compensate him with handsome gratitude.” 
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Every writer on restorative justice who makes reference to the Hebrew Scriptures, 
our Old Testament, argues that restorative practices are rooted in the concept of 
shalom. For example, Hadley writes, “Justice is peace, Shalom, Salaam; it is a 
peace that heals wounds, removes fear, and is beyond all human manufacture and 
convention”. Marshall said, “The central concern of biblical law was the creation 
of shalom, a state of soundness or ‘all-rightness’ within the community. The law 
provided a pattern for living in covenant, for living in shalom.” Finally, Zehr said, 
“ _.as in the Old Testament, the basis for this covenant is God’s act of salvation 
and liberation. This act by God provides us a way of living together in shalom that 
involves mutual responsibilities between God and people and among people. The 
covenant of the Old Testament was based on a central act of salvation and 
liberation. This covenant created the basis for a new society one which would be 
different than others, with operating principles of its own, and which would work 
toward shalom. The covenant of the New Testament too is based on a 
foundational act of salvation and liberation. It likewise creates the basis for a new 
community, with its own operating principles, and which will provide the basis 


for God’s work of shalom in this world.” 


In Judaism, the process of forgiveness and atonement begins with reconciliation 
between the sinner and the victim, and culminates in a cleansing by the Almighty. 
There are, however, various forms of punishment prescribed in scripture. An 
offender is to make restitution in cases of robbery and theft. This restitution has 


three components (Lev. 5:20-26). 1) Restoration of items to the rightful owners; 
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2) an additional payment, consisting of one-fifth of the value of the things taken, 
probably as a deterrent; 3) an act of atonement, or guilt offering. Forgiveness is 
conditioned upon the offender taking responsibility for repairing the damage. 
Rabbis encourage victims to forgo claims to restitution when doing so would 
facilitate the rehabilitation of the offender. An offender could become a Hebrew 
bondman. “By ordering the thief to become the victim’s servant, the Torah 
satisfies the demand for restoration of the misappropriated property, while at the 
same time removing the root cause of the crime by providing honest employment 
for the criminal.” Exodus 21:22-24 calls for proportionate retaliation, an “eye for 
an eye.” This is actually a sophisticated system of compensation, including 
payments for medical expenses, suffering, lost work time, humiliation, and 
permanent depreciation. There is exile for those committing unintentional 
manslaughter, the person can escape to a city of refuge. There is corporal 
punishment, which is never to exceed 39 strokes (Deut 25:1-3). As for capital 
punishment, the Mishnah records, “A Sanhedrin that passes the death penalty 


once in seven years is called murderous court.” ' 


! North American Association of Christians in Social Work, 
hitp:/Avww.nacsw.org/Publications/Proceedings2005/FritzDRestorativeJustice. pdf (accessed May 2008). 
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